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Report for 2016 

from the Chairman 

Writing in 2017, it is hard not to think of 2016 as ‘the year before...’, and it was 
indeed the time in which we began planning for the bicentennial year (of which 
you will read much more in the next Annual Report). But 2016 itself was full of 
interest. Amanda Vickery mixed literature and social history in her lively talk 
to the AGM. The London study day, on Persuasion, was excellent, while the 
conference, devoted to Emma, was held in Surrey and included, of course, a picnic 
on Box Hill. We have offered free membership for a period to the winners of the 
David Selwyn Prize, given in David’s memory by an anonymous benefactor, and 
it is a special pleasure to welcome young members. Remember that, like Dracula, 
we are always keen on more young blood. Overseas, young enthusiasts are among 
the founders of a new Jane Austen Society Espana, testimony to her international 
appeal. Back home, the Newsletter has burst into colour, our financial position 
has improved, and we are in fine fettle for our purpose, the enjoyment and 
appreciation of a great writer. 

Richard Jenkyns 
Chairman 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on Saturday 9 July 2016 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 

(by courtesy of Chawton House Library) 

1. The President, Sir Sherard Cowper-Coles, welcomed everyone to the 60th 
Annual General Meeting and thanked Chawton House Library once again for 
generously opening their grounds for the Society to hold the AGM and for opening 
the House to enable everyone to use its facilities. 

2. Apologies had been received formally from Fiona Ainsworth, Mary Hogg, 
Penelope Horsfall, David Richardson and Tony Hill. 

3. Officers’Reports 

The Chairman, Richard Jenkyns, first welcomed Deirdre Le Faye as one of the 
Society’s Vice-Presidents. 

He then recorded with sadness the death of Margaret Lady FitzWalter. Patron 
of the Kent Branch. 

A memorial service for her had been held in November in Canterbury Cathedral, 
and attended by members of the Kent Branch. 

Obituaries for her and for Audrey Stenner, founder and former Chair of the 
Cambridge Group, and Serena Moore, an active member of the Society and of 
the London Group, had also appeared in the Society’s Spring News Letter. On a 
happier note, the News Letter also reported the OBE received by Dr Janet Carr, a 
Society and Southern Group member, for her work on Down’s Syndrome. 
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He advised members that Chawton House Library would be open for free 
self-guided tours of the House, incorporating their current exhibition of “Emma 
at 200”, which had been described in the Society’s Spring News Letter. The items 
on display were from both CHL and the Knight family collections, together with 
some unique manuscript material from other research libraries. 

The walled garden would also be open and the new gardener, Andrew, would be 
on hand to answer questions and display the three new strawberry beds planted 
in honour of Emma. 

The Chairman had been invited to a university in Madrid where he had given 
a paper at a conference on Jane Austen. He had been much impressed by the 
knowledge and enthusiasm of the participants and advised that a Jane Austen 
Society of Spain was about to be set up. 

All the Society’s 13 trustees had continued to work hard, and had held three 
committee meetings. The Society’s administration, record-keeping, collection of 
dues, etc, had enormously improved thanks to the heroic labours of Sharron 
Bassett, the Membership Secretary; the effect had been transformative. She had 
also enrolled her husband for part of this work and the Society thanked both of 
them, together with the membership as a whole for their understanding during a 
period of change. 

Maureen Stiller’s role as Secretary was managing the Society’s administration 
and for ensuring that the Society’s governance met legal requirements. A great 
deal of her time was also taken up with answering questions from the general 
public and media - more than a hundred in the past year - some sensible, some 
not so sensible! She is also responsible for organising the Society’s annual Study 
Day. 

Matthew Huntley, the Treasurer, would be making his own report, but the 
improvement in the Society’s financial position, through tightening efficiency and 
getting a better return on investments, spoke for itself. 

Maggie Lane edited the News Letter and the Annual Report admirably. She 
had introduced colour illustrations to the News Letter, and the Chairman was sure 
that members would agree what a big difference that had made. 

Mary Hogg was Publications Coordinator, in charge of the Society’s booklets, 
liaison with the printers, and enquiries about purchases. 

Clare Graham organised the Branch and Group Representatives’ annual 
meeting in the Learning Centre held in Jane Austen’s House Museum. The 
meeting gave them not only the opportunity to hear what the Society had been 
doing but also to exchange news and information amongst themselves. The 
Chairman had been sorry not to have been able to attend in the current year. He 
had been very struck the year before on how lively, vigorous and enterprising they 
all were, despite varying in size and style. They were a distinctive feature of the 
Society, and one that was cherished. 

Marilyn Joice chaired the Education Committee and David Richardson was 
the Talks Coordinator. Fostering appreciation and the study of the work, life and 
times of Jane Austen was the Society’s main charitable aim, and the talks were a 
large part of this. 
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The Society tried to meet requests across the country from a range of 
organisations such as U3A, WI, Probus, University groups, literary festivals, 
museum societies, and so on. New speakers were welcomed; so anyone interested 
in giving talks on behalf of the Society to such groups should let Marilyn or 
David know if they were interested. Speakers were provided with a CD of all 
the standard illustrated talks, that were produced mainly by Marilyn and which 
were listed on the Society’s website. They could be used as given, or as help or 
inspiration in constructing the speaker’s own talk. Members were asked to advise 
Marilyn or Richard of any organisations that they thought might welcome any 
one of the talks listed on the website. 

Members would already be aware that the Society continued to put effort 
into looking at ways to increase income, and one of its latest initiatives was to 
encourage the gift of legacies. David Richardson was also Legacies Coordinator, 
and members would find a leaflet on the subject with their Annual Report. 

Fiona Ainsworth was the Minutes Secretary. This was a job invisible to all 
but the Trustees, but essential. The Chairman constantly marvelled at her minutes, 
a model of clarity and thoroughness. 

Brian Joice (not himself a Trustee) was the Society’s website manager, which 
required continual updating and amendment. Members were encouraged to look 
at it regularly since it not only listed all the Branches and Groups’ events as 
reported to the Committee, but carried regularly updated information on many 
other commercial events relating to Jane Austen, which the Society believed 
would be of interest to members. 

There was now also a myth-buster page for refuting published misleading 
claims or untruths in respect of Jane Austen. Sometimes, of course, silence was 
the best option, controversy only keeping the subject alive. But members were 
asked to contact the Secretary, Maureen Stiller, if there was any specific item they 
thought should be included. 

Michael Kenning, Vice-Chairman of the Society, had also taken on the 
considerable task of organising the AGM. 

Elizabeth Proudman was one of the Society’s accredited speakers and she 
and Anthony Finney gathered the various odd jobs that fell to the Committee. 
Members would have seen Anthony in a hat, guiding drivers into the car park, and 
he would be reading the lesson at Evensong in St Nicholas’ Church. 

The Society continued to be grateful to Patrick Stokes for organising the 
annual conferences, with their varied and packed programmes of interesting 
lectures and visits. The 2015 conference had been held in Scotland at Peebles, 
and a full illustrated account of it had been in the Society’s Spring News Letter. 
Patrick had also stepped in to organise the Society’s current AGM during the 
Vice-Chairman’s illness, and he was especially thanked for that. The 2016 
conference, in honour of Emma, would be held in Surrey from 22 to 25 September 
and members should have received a brochure with the Spring News Letter. 

The Society also once again thanked James Freeman for his generosity in 
running the vintage buses from Winchester and Alton to the AGM, at no charge, 
in memory of his mother, Jean Freeman. 
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The speakers at the Study Day in February 2016 which had been devoted to 
Persuasion were Dr Linda Bree, Hazel Jones, Dr Peter Sabor (giving the Brian 
Southam lecture) and Maggie Lane. The 2017 Study Day would be held on 
Saturday 11 February and would be entitled “Writing to the End’’ with reference 
to Jane Austen’s years at Chawton and the later novels. 

An anonymous gift made to the Society in memory of David Selwyn has 
been used to set up an essay competition in his name in Bristol, David’s home 
throughout his life. Initially, it was to be trialled at Bristol Grammar School, 
where David had taught all his working life. 

The Society had made a modest donation to the Victoria County History, for its 
new history of Steventon. in recognition of it being the first home village of Jane 
Austen. The VCH had been set up in 1899 to record the history of the historic 
counties of England, and Hampshire had been the subject of its first publication 
in 1900. It had just been revised and rewritten and the VCH had had a stall at the 
AGM, where the Steventon book was on sale at a discount to members. 

Members would recall the campaign to raise funds to buy the moving letter 
of 29 July 1817 that Cassandra sent to Fanny Knight on Jane Austen’s death, 
and would be pleased to note that, with the help of donations, Jane Austen’s 
House Museum had been able to acquire it. The Society was also grateful to 
Chawton House Library for offering to give the Society’s name to a Fellowship 
for a schoolteacher, who would use the Library’s resources to create teaching 
materials. 

The roses planted by the Society in the Lyme Regis Jane Austen garden still 
appeared to be thriving well but, regrettably, the brass plaque commemorating 
Jane’s authorship of Persuasion and her visit to the town, which had been 
cleaned, had had to be removed because the wording had become totally illegible. 
However, there was still a small concrete commemoration plaque which has fared 
better in the weather and in seagull depredations. An article about the Lyme 
Regis Museum extension and refurbishment has been included in the Society’s 
Spring News Letter. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maureen Stiller, reminded members that the 
membership year now ran from 1 January to 31 December. The total membership 
as at 31 December 2015 stood at 1528 compared to 1552 in 2014. 

This figure took account of 56 new members who joined the Society in 2015, 
offset by 80 members whose names had been removed due to non-payment of 
subscriptions, non-delivery of post, resignation, or death. For any member in 
the first three categories, their details had now been removed from the active 
database and transferred to what was referred to, somewhat casually, as “The 
Dead File”. What this meant, though, was that these former members could be 
traced easily should they subsequently contact the Society, more often than not, to 
ask where their mailings were. The Secretary added her requests to those of the 
Chairman in asking members to ensure that they kept the Society up to date with 
all their contact details. Thanks were also added to those of the Chairman to all 
members who had responded so promptly to all the Society’s requests, and which 
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had helped so enormously in improving the database and the Society’s finances. 

Members were reminded to advise the membership secretary any and every 
time they changed address, telephone number or any other contact details. It 
had been most helpful in receiving communications from members quoting 
their membership number and the Society urged all members to do so. The 
membership number would also be useful in other contexts so members were 
asked to ensure that they kept their membership card safe. If members had lost 
their cards they should contact the membership secretary. The Society assured 
members that all membership information was held securely and confidentially in 
accordance with the Data Protection Act. 

For members who had not paid their subscriptions or would like to sign a Gift 
Aid Declaration to enable the Society to claim back the tax on their subscription, 
or even introduce a new member, Sharron Bassett, the membership secretary, had 
all the necessary forms on her stand at the entrance to the marquee. Members 
who had already signed a Gift Aid declaration, but were not sure if they had 
met the requirement to provide full first names as well as surnames, should also 
contact the membership secretary. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Matthew Huntley, said that the Society’s accounts 
had been included, as usual, at the end of the Annual Report and, following 
the Charities Commission’s protocol, they had already been approved by the 
Committee, signed by the Chairman and accepted by the Society’s independent 
examiners. Sheen Stickland. Needless to say, it was important that they were seen 
and understood by all members, and that members should have the opportunity of 
putting forward any queries they might have, either at the AGM or after. 

The Society had put in hand the process of rationalising its Bank Accounts. 
First, the account with Drummonds Bank had finally been closed in May, and the 
balance transferred to the Society’s existing investment account with the CCLA 
Charities Investment Fund. This gave a higher yield and, at least, the potential for 
capital growth. 

Secondly, the Society was in the process of placing funds from all its current 
accounts with TSB into a single Treasurer’s account, which had lower costs and 
which was intended specifically for charities such as the Jane Austen Society. 
That was the account that the Society would be using for new standing orders, 
and to which, over the next year, all existing standing orders would be transferred 
from the old TSB Business account. The Membership Secretary had already 
written to some members, and would be doing so on an ongoing basis for the rest 
of the membership, enclosing a form that could be sent to members’ banks asking 
them to update the details of the Society’s new bank account. Members could 
collect these forms, if they wished, direct from the membership secretary on her 
stand at the entrance to the marquee. The Treasurer apologised to members for 
this nuisance and thanked them for continuing to support the Society in this way. 

Turning to the 2015 accounts, it was important to note, with regard to the 
Society’s charitable activities, that it was now very close to breaking even. In 
other words, the operating costs were almost exactly covered by income. This was 
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made clear in note 1 to the accounts (page 8) which showed a minor shortfall of 
only £211 compared with £13,581 the previous year. That was quite a difference 
given that the deficit in the balance sheet (page 6) was fairly similar in both years. 
However, in 2014, the balance sheet had been greatly helped by a capital gain 
on investments, which reduced the operating deficit. 2015 saw the reverse - a 
capital loss on investments, denting what would otherwise have been a happy, 
near break-even picture. It was stressed that this was not a cause for alarm - 
investments (as the rollercoaster ride in financial markets during and after the 
referendum campaign had amply illustrated) went up and down and had nothing 
to do with actual cash in the bank; until or unless they were to be sold. 

It was hoped that the Society, which was devoted to the memory of a lady 
whose books had made such a meaningful contribution to many people’s lives two 
centuries later, could also be expected to take the long view. Of course. Society 
investments in the CCLA Charities Investment Fund, currently around £155,000, 
were kept under regular review and, for now, the Society remained happy to 
stay with them, as were a great many other charities. The Fund specialised in 
managing huge amounts of charities’ investments, and their dividend yield was a 
useful bonus to operating income. 

Mention had already been made of the great strides by the membership secretary 
in tidying up and tightening up the membership database after the decision made 
in 2014 to increase subscriptions. Subscription income was included under the 
heading ‘Donations and legacies’ in the Statement of Financial Activities (page 5) 
and showed that it was well up on previous years, at just over £16k. It was hoped 
that it would be even more once the membership subscription database had been 
finally updated. 

The Treasurer was also glad to report that the backlog of three years’ 
uncollected Gift Aid repayments, for which previous annual accounts had had 
to make inaccurate provision, had now been received from the Inland Revenue, 
and future years’ accounts would be able to use actual figures and not provisional 
ones. As it was, several years of over-estimating had had to be adjusted in the 
current year’s accounts, thus making the income from Gift Aid much lower than 
anticipated. A very much healthier picture should be shown from next year 
onwards. 

There was one other heroic element of the Society’s accounts, hidden on page 
5 under the rather lame heading ‘Other Charitable Activities’, which sounded 
almost apologetic. It was, to the contrary, necessary for the Society to highlight 
the essential (not just ‘other’) contribution of Branch income to the Society’s 
healthy accounts. The detailed figures appeared near the end on page 15 and 
showed not only the impressive volume of income from Branch events, totalling 
over £19k. but also surpluses in each of the five Branches, led by Scotland and 
the North, which both contributed an identical (and highly coincidental) £807 to 
a total Branch surplus of £2,020. 

All the Branches deserved special thanks and appreciation. 

Date of next meeting Saturday 8 July 2017. 
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Branches and Groups 

Reports for 2016 


Bath Group 

The first meeting in J anuary was given by Dr. Amy Frost and was another of her 
extremely good, informative and entertaining talks, this time on the architecture 
Jane Austen would have known. It was very well attended, much appreciated 
and was followed by tea (sandwiches and biscuits) for which Amy joined us. In 
April we were treated to a musical afternoon organized by one of our committee 
members, Keith Porter-Snell, who teaches at Bath Spa University. Keith visited 
Chawton to study Jane Austen’s musical notebooks and devised a programme 
that included piano music and songs familiar to her, performed by several of his 
students and friends. It was a very original afternoon and greatly enjoyed by the 
large audience. Tea followed with everyone tucking into the sandwiches from 
M&S supplemented by home produced cucumber ones. Our summer outing was 
a trip to Weymouth. We hired a small coach and for £25 fifteen of us enjoyed 
a pleasant journey down arriving in time for coffee. We had arranged a private 
tour of the Tudor House which was great fun as we were allowed to handle the 
artefacts, and after lunch one of the local historical association guides took us on 
a tour of old Weymouth. The weather was glorious and after a cup of tea we were 
brought home. A most enjoyable day spent in an old fashioned seaside resort still 
retaining masses of small Georgian and Regency housing. In November, we had 
another of our informal discussion groups, this year on Persuasion. This is always 
a stimulating afternoon in front of a log fire, with many and diverse opinions, 
followed by a sumptuous tea provided by our kind hosts, Anne and Michael 
Davis. 

Diana White 


Cambridge Group 

This has been another successful year for the Cambridge Group. Several members 
resigned at the end of the year due to moving away but we are pleased to say that 
they have already been replaced by new members. 

The year began in February with an illustrated talk by our new Patron, 
Professor Janet Todd, entitled The Making of Aunt Jane. This very interesting 
talk was about the memoir of Jane Austen by her nephew, James Edward Austen- 
Leigh. The biography was compared to that of Madame de Stael and produced a 
lively discussion following the talk. 

In May there was a well attended discussion where the topic was Emma - A 
heroine whom no-one hut myself will much like. As would be imagined this was a 
very lively debate which could have carried on for many hours. 

Our Strawberry Tea took place, by kind invitation, in the riverside garden of 
members Sarah Woodall and Andrew Haley. A wonderful time was had by all as 
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always, with plenty of fresh strawberries and homemade cakes. Three members 
read an extract from Emma describing the outing to Donwell Abbey to collect 
strawberries. This was a very apt entertainment considering the occasion and the 
two hundredth anniversary of the publication of Emma. We are also pleased to say 
that the rain decided to stay away until the festivities were complete. 

The October meeting was another discussion on the enduring appeal of Jane 
Austen and what she means to her followers in 2016. This was again another 
enjoyable and lively discussion about the many ways in which Jane Austen is 
celebrated in this day and age. 

The year ended with our usual three course Birthday 
lunch in December at Queens’ College. The sparkling wine 
reception took place in the Old Senior Combination Room 
and the lunch in the Munro Room, both rooms being built 
in the fifteenth century. Our speaker this year was Elbe 
Bennett who has been researching ‘the Rice Portrait’. The 
late Henry Rice had spoken to our group some years ago 
about this controversial painting so it was thought that 
any new research would be very interesting to the group. 

Imagine our surprise when Anne Rice, Henry’s widow and 
present owner of the portrait, offered to bring the portrait 
to our lunch. Following the meal, Elbe’s presentation 
provoked a great deal of discussion and it was a pleasure to 
have Anne Rice and her son adding to the debate. Whatever 
one’s view on the painting everyone present was very impressed with the quality 
of the work and took a great deal of pleasure in having this unexpected private 
viewing. 

Hazel Mills 



Anne Rice and 
Ellie Bennett with 
the Rice Portrait 


Hampshire Group 

Our AGM was in May and our speaker was Hazel Jones who gave us an illustrated 
talk Jane Austen and Marriage. The meeting, as usual, concluded with tea/coffee 
and home made cakes provided by the committee. 

Throughout the year, we organised several events - in July we held a ‘BoxHill’ 
Picnic on the lawn at Chawton House Library which included an introduction to 
the Emma exhibition inside the library. Picnic food was provided and hot drinks 
and extra cakes were available in the house in the old kitchens. 

In September, Sue Dell, at Jane Austen’s House Museum, gave us a fascinating 
presentation about the Quilt made by the Austen Ladies that made us all think very 
differently about the quilt. The committee provided refreshments and there was 
much discussion on patchwork, quilting and quilt design over our cups of tea/ 
coffee. 

October found us back at Jane Austen’s House Museum where we had a very 
lively Discussion Event, led by Elizabeth Proudman. We discussed the novel 
Persuasion. Afterwards, the conversations continued over a delicious cream tea. 
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The last event of our season, at the end of November, was our Birthday Lunch 
held at Brasserie Blanc in Winchester where twenty-eight of us enjoyed a really 
delicious lunch. 

In 2016 the Jane Austen’s House Museum secured Heritage Lottery funding 
for various activities throughout 2017 and the Jane Austen Hampshire Group 
are helping to fund the Community Story Quilt Project which will involve the 
production, by various people and organisations, of squares that will be used to 
produce a large story quilt that will eventually be on display at the Museum. It is 
hoped that the Hampshire Group will also provide one of the quilt squares. 

Lesley Wilson 


Kent Branch 

In March we held the AGM at Goodnestone Park. Jill Webster our new Chair 
welcomed everyone to the meeting and regretted the absence of our late Patron, 
Margaret, Lady FitzWalter, who died in September. Lunch was served between 
the AGM and the excellent afternoon lecture, which was given by Professor John 
Mullan ‘ Was Emma Ever Right? Emma was not right a great deal of the time 
but although she is elaborately self-deluding, she can be right too. Her power of 
will is so huge she can suppress the truth, as for example with her feelings for 
Mr Knightley; her true thoughts are suddenly revealed when Harriet expresses an 
interest, and it “darted through her” that “Mr Knightley must marry no one but 
herself’. 

We held two meetings of our discussion group Novel Views: in April Pride and 
Prejudice in Emma at Louise Irving’s home near Tunbridge Wells, with a beautiful 
spring landscape visible from Louise’s sitting room window for inspiration. In 
October we were at Angela Bates’s lovely home in Pluckley when we discussed 
Friendship in Jane Austen’s Novels. We discussed deleterious friendships, enforced 
friendships, friendships of like-minded people, friendships of opposites, platonic 
friendships and so on. 

In May we visited Chevening House. Some believe that there is a near perfect 
fit in her account of Hunsford and Rosings with Chevening, its parsonage and 
its great house. True or not, it was a great ‘excuse’ to visit this wonderful house. 
It was the most lovely bright sunny day when we were welcomed by Colonel 
Alastair Mathewson who is Secretary to the Board of Trustees of the Chevening 
Estate. Colonel Mathewson took us on the two-hour tour of this beautiful house 
and ended the tour with cucumber sandwiches in the drawing room. 

The Summer Event in June was held at Godmersham Park. The theme for the 
day was dancing. In the morning Ellis Rogers talked to us about the social meaning 
and etiquette of dancing in Jane’s day. It was lovely weather so we were able to 
eat our picnics in the fabulous gardens and have very pleasant strolls before the 
afternoon session when we were all able to try the dances which included: The 
Dutch Skipper, a jig called The Duke of Wellington-, a triple minor progression 
called Mrs Paultney’s Fancy, a cotillion to the tune of “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow” and the final dance of the day was a quadrille with five choruses. 
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Our Annual Austenian Ramble around Horsmonden in August was led by 
Rosie, Jill’s little dog who is a fixture on these walks. Paul Morris took the group 
on a very well thought-out circular route of roughly five and a half miles around 
Horsmonden, birthplace of Jane’s grandfather William Austen. We had a wonderful 
afternoon with beautiful weather and were given tea by Dianne and Ivor Brick who 
live in Horsmonden. 

We held our Winter Luncheon in November at Broome Park when Angela 
Barlow spoke about Jane Austen’s Actors and finished her talk discussing the use 
of acting in Jane’s novels. A final thought to ponder was whether Jane Austen 
herself was an actor. 

2016 was rounded off with Jane Austen’s Birthday Celebration in the Church 
of St Peter & St Paul Tonbridge. About 90 people came to hear Professor Richard 
Jenkyns talk about Jane Austen and Modernity ; this was thoroughly enjoyed by 
everyone and polished off with as much homemade cake as anyone could eat! 

Vivian Branson 


London Group 

Our first talk in January was given by Dr Natasha Awais-Dean, sometime museum 
curator of the Society of Jewellery Historians. Her title. The Turquoise Ring, the 
Topaz Crosses and Mrs Churchill’s New Set of Jewels was an introduction to her 
talk on Personal Adornment in the Georgian and Regency Periods. Our February 
talk, scheduled to be given by Francis Gilbert, journalist and teacher, was cancelled 
at the last moment owing to bereavement. The day was rescued by the kindness of 
Maggie Lane who lent us the script of the wonderful talk she gave at the London 
Study Day, which had taken place the weekend before. We are immensely grateful 
to her. The April meeting was the year’s first all-day event beginning with the 
AGM, an important one as it was an election year. The morning talk was given by 
Susan Dell on Lighting in the Novels and Times of Jane Austen. The afternoon talk 
was by Dr Helen Vincent, head of rare books and music at the National Library of 
Scotland. The title was Jane Austen’s Scottish Sisters, contrasting the writing of 
Scottish women contemporaries with Jane Austen’s own work. 

An enjoyable event in June was a visit to Bath organised by Sara Hebblethwaite. 
We visited key places featured in Persuasion including the Assembly Rooms and 
also the Fashion Museum and No.l Royal Crescent. 

Our traditional all-day October meeting is centred on the Patricia Clarke 
Memorial Lecture, given in the afternoon. This year’s morning speaker was, 
happily, Francis Gilbert who had been unable to make the February talk. The 
subject was Teaching Jane Austen in the 21st century. It was followed by Sophie 
Andrews at the piano, with Musical Moments with Jane Austen. Following lunch 
the Memorial lecture was given by David Richardson, presenting a paper entitled 
Mr Perry’s Carriage. To end the year the Birthday Lunch was again held at 
the Royal Overseas Club. The Club is just off St James Street which leads off 
Piccadilly. Always a lively event, this one was no exception. Our patron John 
Mullan and his wife Harriet joined us as did former JAS Vice-Chairman Elizabeth 
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Proudman, as honoured guests. A particularly enjoyable entertainment was given 
by a group of period dancers who specialise in Georgian and Regency dancing. 

Hellen Blackwell 


Midlands Branch 

The A.G.M. 2016 was held, as usual, at Beaconside. At the last moment one of 
our speakers was unable to come. However we were very grateful to Gaye Blake 
Roberts from the Wedgwood Museum who stepped in at the last minute and gave 
a very erudite talk about the Wedgwoods and their work. This fitted in wonderfully 
well with our Strawberry Tea and visit to the World of Wedgwood Museum. We 
also heard from Fiona Stafford, All the Best Gifts, a talk covering the many aspects 
of gifts and giving from personal talents, to arrowroot, and a piano. Our final 
session was on fashions of the period with members Kate Wain and Carol Taylor. 
This was an interactive session, where we all took a turn at designing a costume 
or two. 

Our Autumn Study Day was at Erasmus Darwin House, Lichfield. It is a 
delightful period house, but on this occasion proved a little ‘bijoux’ for the numbers 
who attended. Again the speakers were expert in their fields. Canon Tony Barnard’s 
enthusiasm for Erasmus Darwin himself was very infectious, and he did this great 
polymath proud. Bill Hutchings’ paper on Sharing a Carriage with Emma was a 
master class in how to structure a piece of writing to be both exciting, move the 
narrative along and keep the reader interested by changes in pace, pauses, length 
of sentence and other literary tricks. One wonders how conscious Jane Austen was 
of these things as she wrote. Michael Brown, a Historical Gardener - in costume 
- and displaying garden tools of the times, took us through the development of the 
Georgian Garden. 

Finally we met for lunch at Lilleshall Hall in December. After an excellent 
meal from a menu based on 18th century recipes we enjoyed Dodici Corde, who 
sang and played for us on classical guitars. Mark and Danielle were dressed for the 
part and we learned that their instruments would have been in more common use 
than the piano in Jane Austen’s time. Following last year’s AGM we welcomed 
Dereth Heighway and along with Lynda Turner who joined us last year on the 
Committee, we have had some lively new input to the proceedings. My thanks go 
to all committee members old and new for their hard work and support in 2016. At 
the time of writing membership stands at about 67, which means we are holding 
steady, but new members will always be welcome. All our events have been well 
supported and well received. 

Jennifer Walton 


Northern Branch 

We started our 2016 calendar of events in March with Dr Jane Darcy’s talk Emma 
in Context which looked at what life in England and other parts of the world was 
like when Austen was writing Emma. The event was a great success and marked 
our first participation in the York Literature Festival. It garnered very enthusiastic 
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and complimentary responses from the Festival organisers. In April our Patron, Dr 
Bill Hutchings, led a Study Day which considered the meaning and aspects of Jane 
Austen’s humour, using Emma as source material. We had an additional outing in 
May when a small group of committee and branch members went to Farnley Hall 
near Harrogate, home of the Fawkes family, for a very instructive tour led by none 
other than Guy Fawkes! We had a chance to see the family’s collection of paintings 
by Turner, who was a friend of the family and finished the day with refreshments 
served by Guy and his helpers including a large and friendly cat. 

The summer outing was a return visit to Sutton Park, not far from York, with 
the sunny weather we have come to expect for this event. We saw the beautiful 
house and lovely gardens with two very good guides, and had a very pleasant 
sandwich lunch. The following week the branch was well represented at the AGM 
at Chawton and several committee members made a pleasant weekend visit around 
the event. Although it was only July we offered our exclusive range of Christmas 
cards featuring texts from Jane Austen’s novels for purchase from our stall and 
were delighted with the response. 

In September Harrogate’s Masonic Hall was the venue for a delicious Georgian 
lunch with high quality food cooked to original recipes. Between courses we heard 
more about eating and drinking in Jane Austen’s time. The meal was followed 
by Harrogate in the Time of Jane Austen, a fully illustrated instructive talk from 
Harrogate historian Malcolm Neesam. 

November’s AGM was followed by the Irene Collins Memorial Lecture given 
by Dr Joe Bray of Sheffield University. This was The Language of Jane Austen; 
tensions in her style which challenged the view that Jane Austen had no discernible 
style and that as a result of her genius, her writing was simply effortless. 

There were three very interesting editions of Impressions, including a 
celebratory full-colour 50th edition of twenty four A4 pages. Thanks are due to 
those members who contributed articles, poems, quizzes and photos and also to 
the editorial team, Marilyn and in particular Brian Joyce who put in many hours 
in type-setting, proof reading and ensuring the fine quality associated with the 
magazine. We continue to have success with our book and gift stalls, the profits 
from which enable us to maintain our very reasonable membership fee. 

Julia Taylor 


Scottish Branch 

Our 2016 AGM was on 5th March and was held at the Garvock House Hotel 
in Dunfermline. Dr Hilary Aitken (one of the Scottish Branch long standing 
members) gave a talk entitled Mothers in Jane Austen: the good, the bad and the 
really terrible. This was an extremely interesting and amusing talk, which we all 
enjoyed immensely. 

On the 14th May we had our Novel Study Day. This was held in Wardie Church, 
Edinburgh. The late Nora Bartlett once again enthralled a packed audience with 
her talk A Walking Companion: Emma & Harriet. This was the talk that Nora gave 
at the JAS Conference in Peebles. This Novel Study Day was the last time we had 
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the pleasure of Nora’s company as she died later in the year. She was a wonderful 
speaker, a lovely person and a good friend to the Scottish Branch and she will be 
sadly missed. We plan to have an annual Nora Bartlett Memorial Lecture in her 
memory. 

The Strawberry Tea was on 18th June and the venue was Linlithgow Palace. 
This event was well attended; we had a wonderful afternoon with good weather 
and of course tea with scones, home made jam and strawberries and ice cream. 

On 27th August Sheryl Craig from JASNA gave a talk entitled Jane Austen and 
the Master Spy. This event was held at Wardie Church in Edinburgh. This was 
a most enjoyable and intriguing talk, which was very well received by the large 
audience that had turned out to greet our friend from ‘across the pond’. 

The Autumn meeting was held on 22nd October in Kelvingrove Museum and 
Art Gallery in Glasgow. We were delighted that Clare Graham from the Kent 
Branch of JAS was able to come to give a talk entitled Edward Knight. Clare gave 
an extremely illuminating talk about Jane’s brother Edward and his family life at 
Godmersham in Kent. 

The Birthday Lunch was held on 10th December and the venue was the Garvock 
House Hotel in Dunfermline. As usual the food was excellent and the staff made 
us most welcome. Tom Kelly was the speaker this year and he and one of our 
members, David Gibson, entertained us with a novel little piece entitled ‘Choose 
a Cad’ whereby, after a number of relevant readings relating to Willoughby, Henry 
Crawford and George Wickham, we the audience had to ‘choose a cad’. Great fun 
was had by all! 

Finally, the Glasgow University Group continues to flourish. They had another 
very successful Freshers’ Fair. They attended the fair on both days and were placed 
next to the Heavy Metal Society Stall. As the girls were dressed in Regency attire, 
that was a sight to see! However it paid off because they had a large number of 
sign-ups. They also took the bonnets that they had made at a previous meeting 
and had a lot of fun wearing them. They are very excited about having such a large 
number of really enthusiastic members this year. They had a very successful Tea 
Crawl the same week as the Fair, and 19 people attended. About the same number 
came to their next event, which was a Pride and Prejudice book discussion. Some 
of the group also attended our meeting in Kelvingrove in October. They have 
submitted an article to Jane Austen Regency World and a report to the Scottish 
Branch Newsletter. 

Ann Bates 


Southern Circle 

The Southern Circle held its usual two discussion group meetings during 2016: at 
Chawton in March and at Manor House School, Bookham, Surrey in October. The 
topic at both meetings was Emma. The group also met up at the Society’s AGM in 
July, getting together for a picnic lunch before enjoying Amanda Vickery’s talk. We 
were very sad to say goodbye to the group’s long-standing treasurer. Dr Janet Carr, 
part-way through the year, owing to her relocation to Wales. Our membership is 
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mostly drawn from Surrey but we have members from further afield too. including 
Berkshire, Hampshire and Sussex and would welcome new members from across 
the southern region. 

Fiona Ainsworth 


South West Branch 

We meet in central Exeter on four Saturdays in the year. Meetings follow the 
successful format we hit upon on our launch six years ago, namely having two 
visiting speakers, one before and one after a buffet lunch. Part of the pleasure 
comes from the serendipity of the contrasting themes of the two talks, and part 
from the sociability which taking lunch together encourages. We are lucky in 
attracting such a wide range of speakers from all over the country. It seems there 
is no limit to the number of topics which interest in Jane Austen’s work and times 
inspires. 

In January author Mike Rendell spoke knowledgeably on Georgian 
entertainments in town and at home, followed in the afternoon by actor Angela 
Barlow’s highly professional and entertaining presentation Jane Austen’s Actors’. 
Our April meeting began with Rita Dashwood, our youngest ever speaker, on 
Method, moderation and economy: the female household manager in Jane Austen’s 
novels, which forms part of the PhD thesis she is currently working on. After 
lunch we were privileged to share Richard Knight’s family history in a humorous 
but informative talk entitled The Chawton connection. 

In June Jane Darcy gave us a wealth of insights into a novel that is the favourite 
of many of us, with Emma and danger. This was followed by Gillian Dow’s 
enlightening and erudite talk Austen’s Endings and Afterlives. In October, Katie 
Halsey flew from Scotland to treat us to an exposition of the books Jane Austen is 
known to have read, owned or referenced in Jane Austen’s bookshelf which was 
followed after lunch by Elizabeth Proudman’s hugely enjoyable Jane Austen and 
the Landscape Garden. We were particularly grateful to Elizabeth for stepping 
into the breach at the last moment when another speaker had to withdraw. Her talk 
was definitely not second best! 

Our patron. Diana Shervington, who celebrated her ninety-eighth birthday in 
January 2017, is no longer able to attend our full-day talks meetings, but happily she 
was present (and as bright as ever) when to conclude the year’s events more than 
twenty of us celebrated Jane Austen’s birthday with lunch in a local hotel. On that 
occasion festivities were rounded off with a short but entertaining presentation by 
one of our committee. Penny Townsend, on customs of the Regency Christmas. 

The original four committee members continue to put in a lot of hard work 
(with no volunteers to take our places!). We have 70 members with an average 
attendance at meetings of 50-60 people, including guests and non-members. A 
regular raffle and sales of merchandise and books greatly assist our coffers. 

Maggie Lane 
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Worthy of mention: George Knight and Hilare, 
Countess Nelson 

Hazel Jones 


Looking back on George Knight’s life sixteen years after his death in 1867, 
Edward, Lord Brabourne highlighted among the few biographical details ‘worthy 
of mention’ his uncle’s marriage in 1837 to ‘as kind-hearted a woman as ever lived 
in the person of Hilare, daughter of Sir Robt. Barlow, and widow of the second 
Lord Nelson’ 1 . Brabourne was eight at the time of the marriage, twenty-eight when 
Hilare died and fifty-four when he wrote so warmly of her. While the portrait her 
second husband commissioned depicts her captivating style of beauty, Brabourne’s 
is one of the few descriptions of Hilare’s personality, and details of her life before 
her marriage to Admiral Lord Nelson’s elder brother that go beyond mere dates, 
are sketchy. How she met and why she married her third husband, Jane Austen’s 
‘itty Dordy’, are matters for fruitful speculation. 

George Knight’s portrait shows a dark, handsome young man in his late 
teens or early twenties, at least twenty years before Hilare Nelson knew him. A 
word picture emerges of his appearance and character as child, boy and man in 
Austen and Knight family letters and journals, together with impressions recorded 
by friends and acquaintances. His Aunt Jane appreciated his boyish liveliness, 
‘merriment’ 2 and ‘eagerness in everything’, 3 but later criticised his expensive 
habits and ‘sporting Mania’ 4 . His sister Fanny regretted his weak health, which 
curtailed various attempts to find a suitable career, but never appeared to prevent 
him playing cricket or travelling to the Continent in his twenties with his elder 
brother Edward. George’s hunting, fishing and shooting skills are noted in his 
younger brother Charles’ diary, together with his spirit of adventure, revealed in a 
plan to sail to America in his thirty-seventh year. 5 

George’s American dream was never realized, but in 1835, he applied for a 
certificate allowing him to visit Cracow and Warsaw 6 and in July 1836, he and his 
brother John embarked on a tour of Northern Europe between May and November. 
This may have been when he encountered the widowed Hilare Countess Nelson, 
if he had not already met her in Kent. Hilare’s brother William Barlow was vicar 
of St Mary Bredin church in Canterbury and her two unmarried sisters, Elizabeth 
and Maria, also lived in the city with their retired father. In the 1841 census their 
address is given as the Archbishop’s Palace. 7 George frequently played cricket 
for Kent on the Canterbury pitch; perhaps Hilare had witnessed his famous over- 
arm bowling technique there. Fanny Knight, now Lady Knatchbull recorded 
George’s announcement of the engagement on January 5th, 1837 and the date of 
the marriage, February 7th, Hilare’s forty-sixth birthday. George was forty-one. In 
Fanny’s diary, Hilare is graced with all her titles: ‘Countess Nelson, Duchess of 
Bronte, widow of the late Earl’. 8 The couple were married at St Mary’s, Bryanston 
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Square, in London and Fanny was not the only one to note the event in a diary 
entry. William Tayler, a footman employed by Hilare’s neighbour Mrs Prinsep, of 
6 Great Cumberland Street, gave his thoughts on the event: 

Lady Nelson, our next door neighbour, has been married today — or rather 
tonight as her husband is named night [Knight], This is her third time of 
being married. The first time she married her first cousen, second time old 
Lord Nelson and now she has married an old bachelor. 9 

At forty-one, despite William Tayler’s jaundiced view, George Knight might still 
have been a handsome man. Fanny’s eldest son, the future Lord Brabourne, who 
probably met his uncle’s intended wife at this time, described George as ‘very well 
informed, agreeable, a pleasant companion’, 10 so even if his looks had faded, he 
was still possessed of charming manners and good conversation. If this had not 
been the case, it is difficult to see why Hilare, with a grand London house and 
financial security would relinquish her independence. Had Jane Austen been alive 
to comment, she might have come to the same conclusion as for Lady Sondes’ 
second marriage: ‘I consider everybody as having a right to marry once in their 
Lives for Love, if they can’. 11 Countess Nelson’s first marriage to her cousin at the 
age of twenty-five might also have been for love, but it is doubtful that her second, 
to a man eight months older than her father, was anything but expedient. 

Born in Fowey, Cornwall, in 1791, 12 Hilare was the third daughter of Captain, 
later Admiral Sir Robert Barlow and Elizabeth Garrett of Worting in Hampshire. 
Jane Austen was nine when Hilare’s parents were married there, only seven miles 
from Steventon. in 1785. From 1786 to 1789 Captain Robert Barlow commanded 
the Barracouta revenue cutter, and in November 1790 was promoted to the 
Childers brig, employed on the same service off the coast of Cornwall during 
the years 1791 to 1793, 13 which is how many of the Barlow children came to 
be born in the far south west. The spelling of Hilare’s forename is consistent in 
every example of official and unofficial documentation, with one exception. The 
entry in the baptismal register is for ‘Hilary’ Barlow, baptised privately on 3rd 
March, 1791. Perhaps her parents pronounced the name ‘Hilaree’, maybe it was a 
case of mishearing or misspelling by the clerk. Whatever the reason. ‘Hilare’ was 
an established Barlow name. With no enchanted aunt to map the progress of her 
childhood, the first record of Hilare to emerge after her birth concerns her marriage 
in 1817 to her first cousin, Captain George Ulric Barlow, of the 4th Dragoons. 14 
The marriage lasted only seven years. Captain Barlow died of a fever in India in 
1824, leaving Hilare a childless widow at the age of thirty-two. Despite having 
attained ‘the years of danger’ so feared by Elizabeth Elliot, she found herself, if the 
portrait painted in her late thirties is a true representation, ‘still quite as handsome 
as ever’, yet she had no idea that she would be ‘properly solicited’, not by mere 
‘baronet blood’, but by an earl. Meanwhile, only one option presented itself, to 
return to her father’s house in Canterbury. 

Sir Robert’s naval pension would not have guaranteed domestic comfort or 
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security. He did not possess Edward Knight’s landed properties or the wealth 
necessary to support a family. Jane Austen’s brother Frank revealed in a letter 
several years later that his ‘good service’ pension as an Admiral was only £300 a 
year. 15 Faced perhaps by straitened circumstances, Hilare accepted the elderly Earl 
Nelson’s proposal in 1829, which came with the promise of a house in London and 
a settlement of £4,000. The Standard newspaper reported that ‘the earl’s proposals 
were made several times before they were accepted’, but the couple eventually 
married on 26th March 1829, at St George’s, Hanover Square. She was thirty- 
eight, he almost seventy-two. Nelson’s daughter. Lady Bridport, was four years 
older than her father’s second wife and no evidence appears to exist of her opinion 
on his remarriage, but warmly worded letters to him a few years after the event 
- Hilare is not mentioned - are signed ‘Your affectionate daughter’. 16 If William 
Nelson hoped for an heir to replace his lost son, his choice of a woman in her 
late thirties, married for seven years without producing children, seems odd. Yet 
one of Hilare’s future sisters-in-law married at forty-two and produced a son at 
forty-four. 17 Maybe Hilare’s apparent health and youthful appearance gave the Earl 
cause for optimism. 

On her side, Hilare gained financial security, a smart home at 23 Portman Square 
and a country residence, Trafalgar Park, in Wiltshire, together with the honour 
of signing her letters ‘Hilare Nelson & Bronte’. 18 A portrait was commissioned 
from George Sanders, who generally charged 250 guineas for a full length study 
and whose studio at 1, Edward Street, was close to the Nelsons’ London house. 
This is where Hilare presumably sat to him, although an annotation on the back 
of the portrait reveals that it was completed in the Saloon at Trafalgar Park. The 
dress she is wearing may be the white tulle robe trimmed with silver worn on 
her presentation at Court in May 1829. Together with five of Sanders’ full length 
commissions, Hilare’s portrait was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1834. 19 It is 
tempting to speculate that George Knight visited the exhibition on one of his visits 
to London, or perhaps saw the black and white version of the portrait featured in 
The Court Magazine and Belle Assemhlee (Section 13) in 1836, illustrating an 
article entitled ‘Genealogical Memoir of the Dowager Countess Nelson’. 20 

A robbery at the Portman Square house on 13th May 1831, reported in The 
Annual Register the following day, gives some idea of the portable possessions 
Hilare acquired: 

Lady Nelson discovered that a small morocco jewel-case which usually lay 
upon her dressing-table had been completely emptied of its contents ... a 
large diamond hoop, a ruby hoop, a topaz cross, several gold chains, gold 
collars, bracelets, two large emerald hoops and clasps ... Although the items 
stolen were of considerable value, it was fortunate that the thieves had not 
carried off a much larger booty, her ladyship’s diamonds, which were valued 
at 80,000/. 

Happy or not. Countess Nelson’s second marriage ended in 1835. It had lasted a 
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year less than her first, but she was left a richer woman by it. In his will, the Earl 
bequeathed his wife ‘all her paraphernalia jewels watches trinkets personal linen 
apparel and other dress and ornaments whatsoever of her person’. a Broadwood 
grand pianoforte, her portrait, ‘my new travelling chariot purchased immediately 
prior to our marriage and such out of my coaches or other carriages as I shall 
have in use at the time of my decease and such four carriage horses’, furniture, 
household linen, china, glass, earthenware from Trafalgar Park and the Portman 
Square house, ‘silver spoons forks soup ladle and other articles of plate which were 
her own before our marriage and which are now engraved with two coronets’, 
and ‘the use of but not the property in all my own silver spoons knives forks and 
other articles of silver plate ... for the term of her natural life provided she so 
long remains my widow’. 21 On her remarriage, she immediately returned her 
second husband’s silver to his daughter. What remained of the £7,000 he left 
her presumably went to George Knight, enabling him to become ‘one of those 
men who are clever enough to do almost anything, but live to their lives’ end very 
comfortably doing nothing’. 22 

Hilare’s fortune certainly facilitated and enhanced their frequent trips abroad, 
which began in September 1838. ‘George and Lady Nelson are travelling in 
Germany for his health, which is not strong’, wrote Fanny Knatchbull to Miss 
Chapman a month later. 23 They did not return to England until the winter of 1839 
and the following summer found them at Bilting, near Godmersham, presumably 
staying with Henry Knight, whose second wife had died the previous year. In early 
1842, George was at Chawton Great House with his brother Edward and sister 
Louisa, when news reached them on the 17th March of the death of their sister 
Cassandra Jane, wife of Lord George Hill. They set off for Ireland by mail train 
the next day. 24 In May, George stayed at Fanny’s house in Lower Grosvenor Street, 
then accompanied her to Kent, but there is no indication of whether his wife was 
with him, either in Hampshire or London, or indeed whether, like the Portmans in 
Anna Austen’s embryo novel, they had travelled across the Irish Sea. 

The couple may have been out of the country in 1845, since George did not 
attend his Aunt Cassandra’s funeral in March. They are not traceable again until 
July 1846, when they returned from another tour of the Continent and spent the rest 
of the year at ‘the Pavilion’ 25 in Folkestone. If this was the Royal Pavilion, they 
were living in style and rubbing shoulders with the great and the good. Famous 
guests included Queen Victoria, Charles Dickens and the Rothschilds. It was a new 
establishment, built in 1843 on Folkestone Harbour, with easy access to foreign 
shores within hours. George must have congratulated himself that he had found a 
wife with a deep purse, whose desire for travel matched his own. Even the painful 
attacks of gout that began to plague him in his early fifties did not quell his restless 
spirit. Sir Walter Elliot would have cried “Gout and decrepitude!’’ and consigned 
him to a Bath chair, but trips to France and Switzerland continued, George returning 
from Paris in November 1852 - there is no mention of Hilare in Fanny’s account 
- to accompany his siblings to their father’s funeral: 
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I and all my brothers & sisters now alive spent a sad but in some respects 
happy week at our beloved home until after the funeral 26th on which day 
poor Lou arrived from Ireland. My brother George had come before from 
Paris & we all went to Church together for the last time 28th. 26 

In 1854, George and Hilare were back in Folkestone, from where they visited the 
now widowed Lady Knatchbull in her temporary, rented house, Beachborough. 
Switzerland was their next destination. They spent the summer of 1857 in the 
glaciers, where George still suffered the afflictions of gout, then returned to Paris, 
where his health appeared to improve. It was here, at the Hotel Wagram, that Hilare 
died very suddenly on 22nd December, at the age of fifty-seven. This naturally 
proved a huge shock to all; Fanny wrote that the news ‘spoilt our Christmas 
party’ , 27 Hilare’s body was carried back to England and she was buried in the New 
Year at St Martin’s in Canterbury. Her two unmarried sisters, Elizabeth and Maria, 
are buried in same tomb. George moved into the University Club House in Suffolk 
Street, London, which is where he was living when his wife’s will was proved 
in February. He and a nephew of Hilare’s, William Henry Barlow of Beechfield 
House, Doncaster, were the named executors. The will reveals that the couple’s 
last place of residence had been Almonds Hotel, Clifford Street, Bond Street; 
Hilare had signed the will in London on 5th iune 1857. Her effects were estimated 
at £9,000, of which George was granted the interest from £6,700 for his lifetime 
‘and any savings or property’ purchased by his wife, which would then pass to 
her nephew, Charles George Torrington. She also named a sum of £3,000, already 
Tent and advanced to my said husband’. Various possessions such as jewels and 
silverware were bequeathed to other nephews and nieces, but whether they ever 
benefited from their aunt’s will is unknown. Her wishes were over-ridden by a 
legal technicality: 

The said George Thomas Knight being as the lawful Husband of her the said 
Deceased the sole person entitled to her personal Estate and Effects over which 
she had no disposing power and concerning which she is dead intestate. 28 

This marks the end of Hilare’s story, but not of George’s. Three months after 
probate had been granted, he left England on what was probably his last tour of 
the Continent, beginning in Paris and travelling on to Vichy and Germany. In 
November he settled into 9, Suffolk Street. The 1861 census shows him still there, 
classed as ‘Lodger Widower, 65, Fundholder’. He took a short holiday with Fanny 
at Deal in September 1863 and another in Malvern in November. His restless 
streak never left him, but increasing invalidity limited its scope. Between 1865 
and 1867, he moved house from Suffolk Street to Porchester Street and from there, 
inexplicably, to Hereford, then back to 23 Cambridge Terrace, London, where a 
Mrs Jones nursed him. Sometime between April and August 1867, he returned to 
Hereford with Fanny Jones, who stayed with him until he died, aged 71, on the 
25th of that month. The burial record for the parish of All Saints 29 gives his address 
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as 5 Moorfield Place, a single redbrick building with a pediment, divided into five 
dwellings, previously on a quiet leafy road leading nowhere, but now overlooking 
a busy roundabout filtering several lanes of traffic into and out of the city. All 
Saints churchyard, where he was interred on 28th August, is regrettably beneath 
the concrete car park of the Heineken factory. 

On George Knight’s death, his total effects were assessed at under £4000. In his 
will, written and witnessed in London in July 1866, his railway and other public 
company shares were bequeathed to his executors, the Reverend Reginald Bridges 
Hugesson Knatchbull of Boxley near Maidstone and Montagu George Knight of 
Chawton House, on the understanding that the annual interest would be paid to 
his executrix, Fanny Jones, the wife of Elijah Jones, of 5 Moorfield Place, ‘for her 
sole and separate use free from the debts and engagements of her said husband 
... and I give and bequeath all the residue of my personal estate whatsoever and 
wheresoever unto the said Fanny Jones her executors administrators and assigns 
absolutely’ , 30 This intriguing gesture at the end of his life leads to speculation as to 
the whys and wherefores of such generosity, but Fanny Jones’ life, unlike George 
Knight’s and Hilare Countess Nelson’s, was not judged ‘worthy of mention’ and is 
therefore closed to us. 
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Fanny Palmer Austen: Her Silhouette and 
Its Significance 

Sheila Johnson Kindred 


Introduction: 

In July 1811 Captain Charles Austen brought his Bermuda-born wife, Fanny 
Palmer, to England after the completion of his six and a half year’s posting on the 
North American station of the British Navy. Very soon Fanny was undertaking 
the challenging task of making a home for her family aboard the receiving 
vessel, HMS Namur , on which Charles had become the flag captain for his old 
friend and patron, Admiral Sir Thomas Williams. The Namur was located off 
shore, anchored at the Great Nore, an area of notoriously rough water where the 
Thames meets the North Sea. Given these domestic arrangements, family time 
on land was particularly precious, especially after a long, cold winter and spring 
at sea. Thus, when an invitation came to visit Jane, Cassandra and Mrs. Austen 
at Chawton Cottage in early May 1813, it was happily accepted. Not only did it 
promise good company, but also the pleasures of an English garden in late spring. 
The Cottage offered more room and much greater freedom of movement that the 
confined space of the Namur. In the garden the peonies, pinks, sweet william, and 
columbines would be blooming in the shrubbery boarder, and the Orleans plums 
and greengages setting in the orchard. 1 

A further advantage was the presence at the same time of Edward Knight and 
his family at Chawton Great Flouse. Their stay gave Fanny the opportunity for 
the added enjoyment of exploring the old mansion with its Elizabethan origins, 
handsome oak panelled rooms, irregular passages, and its well wooded, extensive 
park and gardens. Fanny Knight’s pocketbook notes dinners that included 
Fanny and Charles and one particular “merry evening” when they all enjoyed a 
mysterious sounding parlour game, described obliquely as “jeu de violon.” 2 

Fanny’s visit to the Knights at the Great House is now only the stuff of recorded 
pocketbook entries and family comment. However, a very real link between Fanny 
and Chawton Great House remains today. Sometime during 1811-1814, Fanny 
had her profile, or silhouette, made in London. 3 It now belongs to the Chawton 
House Library and hangs beside the fireplace in the Oak Room. The profile is both 
a lasting image of Fanny and a historical artefact of aesthetic value. Although the 
features of Fanny’s face are constrained by the method of making silhouettes, 
the significance of her profile is worth exploring for what it may reveal about the 
young woman who came visiting to Chawton one May. 

The Making of Fanny’s Profile 

In the 18th century blackened cut-paper images became a highly favoured form of 
miniature portraiture. According to the Victoria and Albert Museum, this fashion 
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for profiles arose in part from a resurgence of interest in neoclassical design that 
grew up in the 1770s at the time of the archaeological discoveries of ancient 
Roman sites at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 4 Apart from such historical and 
cultural influences, families and friends liked the idea of having images of each 
other, much as photographs later came to be valued for similar reasons. Portrait 
artists set up business in large centres, including London, where the acclaimed 
John Meirs, and his younger associate John Field, profited from the vogue. 
Images could be quickly executed, readily copied in multiples and offered at very 
affordable prices, ranging from about two shillings to one guinea. From 1788 to 
1821 Meirs plied his art from a conveniently located studio at 111 The Strand, 
London. At his death, his estate was worth £20,000 pounds; he is said to have 
amassed 100,000 profiles in his shop by 1821. It was here that Fanny came to 
have her profile made. 

The procedure was straightforward and efficient. Fanny would have been 
positioned in a chair where she had to remain absolutely still for a few minutes 
while the outline of her shadow was traced. Light from a candle caused the shadow 
to be cast onto a sheet of paper which was located behind a vertical piece of 
glass, and Meirs rapidly traced her life-size profile onto the paper (Fig.l). This he 
reduced to the desired size with the use of a pantograph (Fig.2). 5 In Fanny’s case 
the end product is a bust length profile, showing her head, neck and shoulders; it 
measures 614 cm. by 8 cm. (Fig. 3). 6 

Who accompanied Fanny to Meirs’s shop or who gave instructions about how 
it was to be mounted is not known, but we can admire the result. Fanny’s profile is 
painted in black on an oval of plaster. Details of her head, her hair and shoulders 
are delicately enhanced with “bronzing,” an effect achieved by using gold paint 
to highlight contrasts of texture and detail. 7 The image reveals a young woman 
with a short neck, rounded features and a fashionable hair style, her long locks 
twisted and caught up at the back of her head, with the suggestion of curls on her 
forehead. The end product was put under glass, secured in an oval frame and the 
whole finally mounted on a rectangular black background board. Profiles painted 
on plaster were fragile artefacts but duplicates of the original silhouette could 
readily be made. If other copies of Fanny’s silhouette were prepared at the time, 
they have not survived, as far as is known. Since John Meirs was one of the best in 
the business, we may assume that Fanny’s profile genuinely reflects her physical 
appearance, but does it provide any clues about the sort of person she was? 

Conveying Likeness - Revealing Character? 

Profiles gained popularity for more reasons than the obvious attraction of acquiring 
a simple, inexpensive image or likeness of a family member or a friend. They 
were also considered of interest due to the widely publicized views of Swiss poet 
and theologian Johann Kaspar Lavater. He wrote a hugely popular book. Essays 
on Physiognomy , 8 and illustrated it with many simple black profiles. According 
to Lavater it was possible to discover a person’s character by concentrating 
on an individual’s main features. These, he thought, would reveal both virtues 
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Fig. 1: “Method of Taking Profiles. ” 
Ladies Monthly Museum, 
October 1799. 
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Fig 3: Fanny Palmer Austen’s 
silhouette, taken at Meirs and Field’s 
studio, London, between 1811-1814. 
Courtesy of Chawton House Library. 


and vices. Profilists, such as Meirs, were also attracted to the idea that one’s 
appearance was revelatory of character. His trade label, affixed to the back of 
Fanny’s profile, claims that he “executed likenesses in profiles with unequalled 
accuracy which convey the most forcible expressions of character.’’ This was a 
bold claim by Meirs that he no doubt hoped would advance his business, in light 
of its consistency with Lavater’s popular views, but he wisely refrained from 
inferring “expressions of character” 9 from his profiles, leaving that conjectural 
task to his clients and their friends. 

Fanny’s profile was acquired in 1948 by silhouette collector Peggy Hickman. 10 
She wrote briefly about it in an article titled “Silhouettes from Jane Austen’s 
Family” in which she appears sympathetic to Meirs’s sentiments about what a 
profile can convey. In her view, Fanny does not come out well in the lottery of 
good looks. She was “no beauty,” wrote Hickman, commenting on what she saw as 
“blunt features and a short, thick neck.” 11 True, Fanny’s neck is short but she was 
a petite person so the size of her neck can be viewed as proportionate to the rest of 
her body. In addition, blunt features, as they appear one dimensionally in profile. 
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may not form so unattractive a face when viewed from a frontal perspective. 
Hickman’s assessment of Fanny’s physical beauty seems unnecessarily harsh on 
slight evidence. 

More problematic is Hickman’s ascription of a “determined expression’’ to 
Fanny. She does not explain what she considers to be the indicators of determination 
- the shape and positioning of the mouth, the tilt of the nose, perhaps? Simply 
observing the area around Fanny’s mouth could just as easily trigger other quite 
different assessments about what her expression conveys. Moreover, without a 
fuller description and accompanying qualifiers, it is unclear whether Fanny’s so 
called “determined expression’’ is meant to indicate a desirable character trait or 
not. In some situations it could be good to be resolute, in others it would show a 
deficit of character to be adamant or single-minded. Hickman adduces no other 
sources of information about Fanny’s attitudes, behaviour and opinions which 
would independently confirm Fanny was a “determined” individual. Fanny’s 
profile was drawn in the course of minutes. Even if she does look “determined,” 
perhaps this was just a fleeting expression which Meirs happened to catch and not 
an indicator of an established character trait. 

Significance of Fanny’s Profile 

Fanny’s profile has a history that suggests it has been a valued item as part of a 
treasured collection of objects associated with her short life. Because Fanny died 
in childbirth in 1814, when she was still a young woman, any representations 
of her had a very personal value for Charles, their three young daughters, her 
parents, three surviving siblings and immediate members of the Austen family. 
Fanny’s profile on plaster was retained by Charles and his family in succession 
for 110 years after her death until Austen spinster sisters Emma Florence and Jane 
sold it in 1924 to Mr. Frederick Lovering. When his collection was auctioned in 
1948, it was bought by Peggy Hickman. After her death, it was sold in 1993 at 
auction for £2020. 12 Later it was acquired by Sandy Lerner, who gave it to the 
Chawton House Library, a most fitting final home. 

The profile has great strengths from an aesthetic point of view. It is a beautifully 
executed, excellent example of Meirs’s and Field’s artistry. It does convey some 
limited information about Fanny’s physical features, and in particular it provides 
evidence of her interest in fashion, as witnessed by her smart hair style. Yet, taken 
as an indicator of her character, Fanny’s profile is a disappointment. 

Other materials are needed in order to acquire a fuller appreciation of Fanny 
in all her complexity. Significantly, there is one other visual representation of 
Fanny, a portrait painted in oils in Halifax, Nova Scotia in 1810 by the talented 
British artist, Robert Field. In it, he captures his subject’s face in full-frontal 
detail, including her wonderful red gold hair, serious and candid expression, clear 
blue eyes and direct gaze. By dint of its art form, this representation of Fanny is a 
richer, more evocative image than the inherently limited one dimensional, black 
profile. Additionally, a measure of an individual’s character is what is revealed 
by her opinions, thoughts and actions. Notably, Fanny’s surviving letters, written 
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in 1810 and then continuing from 1812 to 1814, give evidence of a brave, loyal, 
caring and affectionate woman, wife and, mother. 13 A study of these documents 
yields a treasure trove of information about Fanny’s character that is far more 
revealing than whatever clues may be adduced from her profile. 

All things considered, Fanny’s profile deserves to be appreciated for the 
intricate and handsome object that it is and as well for the associations with Fanny 
that it may trigger for further consideration. 14 

1. These references to what ordinarily grew in the Chawton Cottage garden at 
that time of year are from one of Jane Austen’s letters. See Jane Austen’s 
Letters, 4th edition, ed. Deirdre Le Faye. no. 73, 29 May 1811, 196. 

2. Fanny Knight’s pocketbook, 21 May 1813, quoted in Deirdre Le Faye, A 
Chronology of Jane Austen, CUP 2013,445. 

3. What we would today call a silhouette was then known in England as a 
“shade,” or a “profile” if it was a portrait. 

4. Victoria and Albert Museum: http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item/082042/ 
portrait-of-an-unknown-army—portrait-minature-meirs-john/ public access 
description. 

5. Deirdre Le Faye outlines this procedure in her article “Silhouettes of the Revd 
William Knight and his family,” Jane Austen Society Report V, 138-39. 

6. Thanks to Darren Bevin of the Chawton House Library for providing the 
dimensions of Fanny’s profile. 

7. John Field specialized in adding the bronzing touches to the profiles done at 
the studio so it is reasonable to assume that both he and John Meirs had a role 
in creating Fanny’s silhouette. 

8. It was published in translation from the original German in 1793 and became a 
best seller in England. See Le Faye, “Silhouettes of the Revd William Knight 
and his family,” 137. 

9. A slightly alternative wording on a Meirs profile of 1813 speaks of conveying 
“the most forcible expression and animated character”. 

10. Peggy Hickman, “Silhouettes of Jane Austen’s Family” in Shades from Jane 
Austen, written and illustrated by Honoria D. Marsh and Peggy Hickman, 
Perry Jackson Ltd, 1975, plate XIV. 

11. Peggy Hickman, “Silhouettes of the Austen Family,” plate XV. 

12. See Le Faye, Chronology, 709. 

13. Fanny’s letters are held by the Morgan Library and Museum, New York City, 
MA4500. 

14.1 am the author of a biography of Fanny Palmer Austen, titled Jane Austen’s 
Transatlantic Sister: The Life and Letters of Fanny Palmer Austen. It is 
forthcoming in September 2017 from McGill-Queen’s University Press, a 
Canadian publisher that distributes worldwide. The Robert Field painting 
of Fanny, together with the companion portrait of Charles, are included as 
illustrations. 
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Edward Knight’s Grand Tour 

Deirdre Le Faye 



Edward Knight 
(Chawton House Library) 


It was always remembered in the Austen and Knight families that lane’s third 
brother, Edward (1767-1852), had been on a Grand Tour in his youth, travelling 
on the Continent from 1786-90.' During this period he kept travel journals, which 
originally must have numbered two dozen or more, but of which only three now 
survive. In 2005 the late Dr Jon Spence, a member of JASA, transcribed and 
published two of them, with maps and editorial comments. Some copies of this 
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monograph were available at the Jane Austen House Museum and also at the 
Chawton House Library, but its circulation was limited. Since then much more 
information regarding the details of these four years in Edward’s life has come to 
light: a third, but chronologically earlier, journal, pre-dating those published by 
Jon Spence, has been discovered at Chawton House, and this, together with the 
bank accounts of both Mr Thomas Knight and Edward himself, now studied for 
the first time, enable his journeyings around Europe to be traced in some detail. 2 
The journals also provide hitherto unnoticed links to Jane’s own writings. 

The first hint of plans for Edward’s tour lies in Mr Thomas Knight’s bank 
account, when he paid £1.2s.9d. for ‘Postage of Foreign Letters’, on 27th January 
1786. These letters must have been making the arrangements for Edward to 
stay with M. le Ministre Meuron. a Protestant cleric in Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
who accepted rich young Grand Tourists as boarders and pupils and undertook 
to introduce them into Swiss polite society - an arrangement which was quite 
common in Switzerland at that time, as it was considered no disgrace for even 
the best families to take in boarders. 3 Mr Knight’s account shows that he paid 
Ministre Meuron direct for Edward’s board, lodging and tuition, and provided 
Edward himself with an ample supply of Sir Robert Herries & Co’s circular notes. 
These notes were an early form of travellers’ cheques; the idea of supplying British 
travellers with money whilst abroad had come to Herries during his own extensive 
travels through Europe, since he had discovered personally that obtaining money 
when travelling could be time-consuming and sometimes very difficult. Using a 
network of mercantile connections, the circular notes issued by his bank could be 
cashed in more than a hundred Continental cities. 4 

Edward’s earliest travel journal, which was unknown to Jon Spence in 2005, 
was found recently amongst the Knight family’s original library at Chawton 
House. It is a pocket-size manuscript book, only partly used, entitled: A Journal 
kept on a Tour from Godmersham Park in Kent to Neuchatel in Swisserland - July 
18-1786. Edward records that on that day he and Mr Knight left Godmersham 
and went to Rowling where they stayed overnight with the Bridges family. Sir 
Brook Bridges, 5th baronet (1733-91) - and perhaps already regarding Edward 
as a future son-in-law - had himself made a Grand Tour in 1760, and so was in a 
good position to provide helpful tips to another young traveller. (In fact during 
his tour Sir Brook had carried on a passionate romance with a Florentine dancing 
girl - but this was probably not a reminiscence he confided to Edward). 5 That 
evening Edward also took leave of Uncle Leigh Perrot who had come to Kent to 
see him off; and the next morning Mr Knight went with him to Dover and sent 
him on his way with £30 of circular notes in his pocket. 

Now striking out on his own, Edward records with great precision that he took 
a berth on the Despatch packet which sailed from Dover at 5.25 p.m. on 19th July 
and arrived at Calais at 8.25 p.m., just in time before the gates of the city were 
closed. He spent his first night at Le Lion d’Argent, where the bed and supper were 
very good; and the next morning went to the leading establishment in Calais, the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, where he met his aunt Mrs Philadelphia Hancock, who was 
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staying there with her daughter Eliza de Feuillide while the latter was recovering 
from the birth of her son Hastings on 25th June, prior to crossing the Channel 
for a return to London. The Hotel d’Angleterre was kept by Pierre Dessein, a 
personage well known to English and French travellers alike, who provided his 
guests not only with excellent food and comfortable lodging, but also changed 
money and had about forty or fifty of all types of carriages, English as well as 
French, available for hire or purchase. 6 From him Edward hired a chaise and set 
off at once for Switzerland. He travelled literally from dawn to dusk on the long 
summer days, and listed in his journal the towns and villages through which he 
passed or where he stayed overnight. His route from Calais was via StOmer- 
Bethune-Douai-Cambrai-StQuentin-La Fere-Laon-Reims-Chalons sur Marne- 
StDizicr-Joinville-Chaumont-Gray-Besancon-Portarlier-and Neuchatel; but 
even travelling so very fast as he did, it was not until five o’clock in the evening 
of Wednesday 26th July that he drew up at Ministre Meuron’s home in Neuchatel. 
This was the upper storey of a large house belonging to President Sandoz, at 
the entrance to the eastern faubourg in Neuchatel. Edward does not give any 
description of the Meuron family in his journals, but from the reminiscences of 
another of his Grand Tourist pupils it is known that he was about thirty years old, 
married with a young family, a lively and good-humoured man, much loved and 
esteemed by everybody. 7 As a dutiful son, Edward no doubt wrote home at once 
to Steventon and Godmersham with assurances of his safe arrival; and perhaps 
it was the detailed listing of his route which inspired young Jane, aged nearly 
eleven, to compose the Memoirs of Mr Clifford: 

‘In his Coach and 4 Bays Mr Clifford sate forward about 5 o’clock on 
Monday Morning the 1st of May for London. He always travelled remarkably 
expeditiously and contrived therefore to get to Devizes from Bath, which is no 
less than nineteen miles, the first Day. To be sure he did not get in till eleven 
at night and pretty tight work it was as you may imagine. The next morning he 
pursued his journey and in the course of 3 days hard labour reached Overton ... in 
easy stages he proceeded to Basingstoke. One day carrying him to Clarkengreen, 
the next to Worting, the 3d to the bottom of Basingstoke Hill, and the fourth, to 
Mr Robins’s ,..’ 8 

Edward’s first full travel journal, from 5th-31st August 1786, entitled Journal 
kept during a Tour through great part of Swisserland in August 1786, 9 starts 
when Ministre Meuron took him to Berne where they picked up three of the other 
boarders: John Stanley (1766-1850), eldest son of Sir John Stanley 6th baronet of 
Alderley in Cheshire, John’s bearleader Revd Oswald Leycester (1752-1846) the 
curate of Alderley, and Henry Campbell (1769-1856), a school friend of Stanley. 
The party of five then set off on a round trip in the Swiss Alps, sometimes on 
foot and sometimes on horse- or mule-back or riding in carts, from Berne to 
Lauterbrunnen-Grindelwald-Meiringen-Spital-Oberwald-Hospental-Altdorf- 
Lucerne-Zug-Zurich-Winterthur-Schaffhausen-Zurzach-Basel-Bienne, and so 
back to Neuchatel. Edward was a practical young man, and did not indulge in 
any romantic rhapsodies about the terror and majesty of towering mountains. His 
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journal is purely factual: listing the places visited, the difficulties and dangers 
of travelling in mountainous country, the peasant costumes, and any unusual 
occurrence - at Grindelwald he noted with interest that at the bottom of the 
glacier he was able at the same time to gather delicious strawberries with one 
hand and touch the ice with the other. In the mountains the party often slept in 
peasant huts - when there were only three beds available for the five of them, 
Edward had to share with Campbell ‘in a bed so very near the ceiling that every 
time I turned I knocked either my head or elbow against the beams They ate a 
lot of goat’s cheese, and on one occasion had ‘a miserable soup partly of stewed 
goat and partly of marmote’, which Edward thought looked like a cross between 
a cat and a monkey, but which tasted similar to rabbit. On 28th August he was in 
Basel, where he ‘saw a charming print shop well stocked with English and Swiss 
prints. Of the latter I bought a small number’ 10 - no doubt these were the ‘French 
agricultural prints’ which he sent home to Steventon as presents specifically for 
his sisters Jane and Cassandra, and which Mrs Austen hung in the best bedroom 
of the rectory. 11 

After this second journal, which covers only the month of August 1786, we lose 
direct sight of Edward for the next three years since, apart from the later journals 
being lost, none of his letters home to Steventon and Godmersham was preserved; 
there is only Mrs Austen’s passing comment in her letter of 31st December 1786 
to her Kentish niece Phylly Walter: ‘Edward is well and happy in Switzerland’. 12 
However, the entries in Mr Knight’s account with Gosling’s Bank, and some other 
scattered references during these years, enable us to see the overall picture of 
Edward’s travels on the Continent until we have his own words again recorded 
in his third and last surviving journal that covers the period June-July 1790. 13 He 
stayed in the Meuron household until the spring of 1788 and during this time Mr 
Knight paid out sums to the Ministre totalling £303 - this presumably included an 
allowance for Edward as well as the Ministre’s fees. In March 1788 Edward set 
off from Neuchatel for his tour proper, and Mr Knight provided him with £75 in 
circular notes, with which at this time he probably bought his own carriage. After 
his departure Ministre Meuron calculated everything else owing for Edward’s 
residence in his household, and during May and June 1788 presented four more 
bills to Mr Knight totalling another £232.14s.0d. 14 

We know from a later reference in Edward’s third journal that in the spring 
of 1788 he travelled north from Switzerland through Strasbourg; he arrived in 
Dresden probably in late May, for he was presented at the court of the Elector of 
Saxony on the morning of 1st June 1788. 15 It would have been most interesting 
to know how Edward described his life in Dresden to his family, but in the absence 
of any of his own letters we can get something of an idea from the correspondence 
of another Grand Tourist - John Morritt (1772-1843), the young squire of Rokeby 
in Yorkshire, who visited Dresden in 1794, not long after Edward’s sojourn there. 
He wrote frequently to his family, and his letters were kept by them and first 
published in 1914. In March 1794 he informed them that ‘Dresden is indeed 
beautifully situated on a large plain on the Elbe, bounded with pretty cultivated 
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hills and vineyards,’ also that it was renowned for its very fine picture gallery, said 
to be the best in Europe outside Italy. At the end of the month he wrote home: 

‘I was presented at Court last Sunday [23rd March] to about thirty or forty 
people; so have had engagements ever since in plenty. The chief meetings here 
are card assemblies and suppers, and one o’clock dinners, which do not at all 
suit my taste. Yesterday I dined at Court, which is a pretty awful ceremony. I 
sat next the Electress, and I must say found her more chatty and pleasant than I 
thought sovereigns were in general. Conceive me going about here dining at one 
o’clock, in a bag[wig] and sword, for you go almost everywhere in full dress; and 
I cannot say but I feel a very great quiz in my striped velvet. A German dinner 
lasts about three hours and a half, for when you are all seated round the table it 
is conceived you are all much too great people to make use of your hands, or to 
carve; so every dish is cut up by the servants at a sideboard, and handed round on 
plates one after the other, an excellent contrivance for getting the meat perfectly 
cold and prolonging a great beastly party, when you have nothing to say. I speak 
very feelingly, as 1 have just returned with Lord Porchester from dining with 
one of their ministers, and have just been stripping off my fine things in no very 
good humour with them. I am going to Court again tomorrow, and dine with the 
Spanish Ambassador, but 1 hope we shall not be quite as stupid there as with the 
natives. I go tonight to the Bavarian Minister’s, who has, I hear, the best society 
in the place, so I hope the supper will make some amends for the dullness of the 
dinner.’ 

Morritt stayed in Dresden during April, lodging with some other young 
Englishmen, and told his family: ‘Our mornings have been spent generally in 
seeing pictures and statues or the country, which is charming -’ and if they had 
no dinner engagements they would play billiards and go to the coffee house, or 
later in the evening call on the Bavarian Minister, who opened his house every 
night and assembled a little society for cards and supper, then perhaps walk on 
the promenade afterwards if the weather was fine. However, overall he found 
Dresden very dull for a stranger, and was glad to leave after four weeks. 16 

Edward, being rather conservative by nature, thoroughly enjoyed his residence 
in Saxony. Dresden was becoming a popular resort for English Grand Tourists 
and no doubt he found plenty more young men for company - probably throwing 
a party to celebrate his 21 st birthday in October 1788, for during the second half 
of the year Mr Knight sent out to him constant supplies of circular notes totalling 
£175.0s.0d. Edward recalled in later life that 1788-89 was one of the happiest 
years of his life; 17 and he did not leave Dresden till the summer of 1789, by which 
time Mr Knight had paid out another £325.0s.0d. 

Nevertheless even this supply of circular notes was insufficient to fund Edward 
on the next leg of his tour; he went northwards from Dresden to Hamburg, where 
he had to borrow £50 from the German firm of Wahrendorf & Co, and whence 
he sent to Godmersham a case of books, for which Mr Knight had to pay duty of 
£8.4s.8d. in early September 1789. From Hamburg he went to the furthest point 
north of his travels, Copenhagen, where he had to borrow £21 from Ryberg & Co. 
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and whence he sent to Kent a package of ‘charts’ for which Mr Knight had to pay 
duty of 19 shillings in December 1789. These ‘charts’ were presumably maps and 
engravings of the various places he had visited during the last couple of years. 

He then turned southwards, and received another £100 from Mr Knight in 
circular notes in September, but still had to borrow £30 from the firm of Pearson 
& Co, whose location remains unidentified - perhaps they were in Prague. He 
certainly passed through Vienna, and borrowed £50 there from Fries & Co. He 
received another £50 of circular notes in December 1789, which sped him on 
his way to Venice, where the state authorities noted the arrival of the foreigner 
Eduardo Austen in their city on 23rd December 1789. 18 It is not known how long 
he remained in Venice, but he had to borrow £100 from the Venetian financier 
Cimaroli before setting off for Italy early in 1790. 

No Grand Tour could be considered complete without a visit to Rome, and 
Edward arrived there in March/April 1790, having received another £230 from 
Mr Knight in the meantime. In Rome he made friends with a duo of art collectors, 
Revd Richard Harrington and his son Arthur Champernowne (1767-1819), (he had 
changed his surname for the sake of inheriting his grandfather’s estate), who were 
busy buying Old Masters in Italy; and it was no doubt they who recommended 
him to have his full-length life-size portrait painted in oils, in all probability by 
the expatriate Irish artist Hugh Douglas Hamilton, who worked in Rome for some 
years and painted portraits of many other Grand Tourists. Edward chose to be 
depicted as leaning elegantly upon his long cane beneath an over-arching tree; at 
his feet is a fragment of antique sculpture to symbolise his classical education, 
and in the background is a view of the temple of Minerva Medica, a well-known 
landmark in Rome, to confirm his presence in the city. This portrait would have 
stayed in the artist’s studio for several weeks until it was sufficiently dry for it to 
be rolled up and packed for Edward to take with him. 

Mr Knight paid out another £50.10s.0d. of circular notes before Edward left 
Rome in May for the final leg of his journey, accompanied now by Mr Harrington 
and young Arthur; but even so, he still had to borrow a total of £70 from the 
notoriously rich Roman financier Domenico Lavaggi before setting off homewards. 
As the road north from Rome to the Riviera was exceedingly bad, travellers were 
advised to drive only as far as Leghorn and then transfer to a coast-hugging little 
felucca [fishing-boat] to take them by sea to Genoa. 19 This is evidently what 
Edward did, putting his portrait on to a cargo boat at Leghorn, along with another 
box of books. His third and last surviving journal - merely titled Journal - starts 
on 1st June 1790, by which time he and his two art-collector friends were already 
in Genoa. This journal gives us his route home - as on the way out, he travelled 
very rapidly. From Genoa he and his friends proceeded in their carriages to 
Milan, where they stayed a few days to see the fine civic buildings, including 
Santa Maria delle Grazie and Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, though Edward 
was disappointed: ‘Many think it has been repainted. The colors are much gone.’ 
From there they had a difficult journey westwards to Turin, and again stayed for a 
few days visiting the palaces and the royal art collection, where Edward admired 
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the Van Dykes; then over the Mont Cenis pass and into Switzerland. By the end 
of June they were in Geneva and from there made a side trip to Chamonix to see 
the glaciers. Mr Harrington turned off at Geneva to go to Lyons and Paris, and 
Edward and Arthur Champernowne continued together to Lausanne, and thence 
to Neuchatel, where Arthur likewise went his own way. 

Edward now stayed with his old friends in Neuchatel for several days, and 
when he set off again on 12th July he took Ministre Meuron with him, and they 
travelled together all the way to the Channel coast. Their route was to Basel 
and through Strasbourg, then to Mainz and by sailing boat down the Rhine to 
Coblenz and Cologne; they took to the road again for Dusseldorf. where Edward 
was impressed by another royal art collection, which included several works 
by Rubens and other Flemish masters. At Nijmegen he sold his carriage to the 
innkeeper and hired a coach to go to Utrecht, whence he and Ministre Meuron 
travelled by canal-barge via Amsterdam. Harlem, and Leyden to The Hague. 
Here they stayed for at least a week, and Edward met again his old friend John 
Stanley, with whom he had kept in touch since their time together at Neuchatel 
in 1786-87. On 30th July Edward ‘drove to Schevening and shew’d Meuron the 
sea which he saw for the first time. He was a good deal struck with it but doesn’t 
seem to like the thought of trusting himself on so large a lake.’ The journal ends 
on 31st July, when Edward ‘dined at Lord Auckland’s [the English ambassador] 

with all the English Colony.sup’t at Stanley’s, the whole colony there, much 

mirth and jollity.’ 20 

There is no precise date for Edward’s return to Godmersham, and in view of 
his comment about Ministre Meuron’s nervousness regarding a sea trip, it may 
be that in fact the Ministre went with him as a guest to Godmersham and stayed 
for some months. Certainly, Mr Knight’s account shows he made a payment of 
£15.5s.0d. to Ministre Meuron on 15th June 1791, which perhaps was to cover the 
cost of his journey home from Kent to Neuchatel. 

Now that Edward was of full age, Mr Knight made him an allowance of 
£400 p.a. paid in equal quarterly instalments, and with this assured income he 
opened his own account with Gosling’s Bank on 29th September 1790. On 13th 
January 1791 he paid the duty of £3.5s.0d.for his portrait sent from Leghorn the 
previous summer, and on 12th March 1791 paid £12.14s.3d. for duty and freight 
of the box of books despatched at the same time. A number of books published 
on the Continent still exist in the Knight collection at Chawton House Library, 
which are very probably some of those purchased by Edward during his tour. His 
portrait, which was cleaned and restored in 2010 21 now hangs in the dining room 
there; and it is tempting to think that his green silk suit, displayed next to the 
portrait, may have been the one which he wore for his presentation at the court of 
Saxony. 

Notes 

1. Austen-Leigh & Knight 157-59; Hill 181; Le Faye: Family Record 43-44. 

2. Earliest journal: shelfmark B8.2.159 in the Chawton House Library. 
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Barclays Bank, archives of Gosling’s Bank: accounts for Mr Thomas Knight 
and Edward Austen. 1783-92. 

Slothouber uses Edward’s bank account in later years to discuss his 
management of the Chawton estate. 

3. Black 139-40. 

4. Lloyds Banking Group: Herries, Farquhar & Co (1770-1893), archive A26. 

5. Black 200; Wilson 124. 

6. Black 87, 131; Hibbert 44; Delaforce 24. 

7. Adeane 34. 

8. Austen, Jane: Juvenilia,& d Peter Sabor (CUP, 2006) ‘Memoirs of Mr Clifford’ 
50-52,404-07. 

9. Hampshire Record Office, Knight archive 39M89/F87. 

10. Spence 54. 

11. Austen. Jane: Letters No. 29, page 70. 

12. LeFaye: "Austen Papers Updating’ 20-32. 

13. Beinecke Library of Yale University. 

14. Black 103-04, for example a list of Lord Stopford’s expenses in Lausanne in 
1783. 

15. Dresden State Archives: 10006 Oberhofmarschallamt, O 4, Nr. 185. 

16. Morritt 10-18. 

17. Edward’s letter to Prince Maximilian of Saxony, 27th May 1818: Hampshire 
Record Office, Knight archive, 39M89/F111/3. 

18. Ingamells 38. 

19. Hudson 22-23. 

20. Mitford55; Spence 125. 

21. Jane Austen Society Report for 2010 (Chawton, 2011), 2. 
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‘Mr Weston’s Good Wine’: echoes of Jane Austen 
in the work ofT. F. Powys 

Hilary Newman 



T.F. Powys 


One of a number of literary sons of a Somerset clergyman, Theodore Francis Powys 
(1875-1953) published, under the name T. F. Powys, eight novels and many short 
stories and fables in a prolific period during the 1920s and early 1930s. Fie was a 
lifelong lover of Jane Austen’s novels and displays an intimate knowledge of her 
work. In Mr Weston’s Good Wine (1927), Jane Austen’s influence is apparent in 
the title. In Unclay (1931) practically every mature fiction of Jane Austen, finished 
or unfinished, is alluded to or quoted from. 

Powys commented on Mr Weston’s Good Wine: ‘Weston’s Good Wine. The 
immortal spirit of Jane Austen is the guardian spirit of the book. The title comes 
from...’ 1 The sentence in Emma from which Powys takes his title of course reads, 
‘She believed he had been drinking too much of Mr Weston’s good wine, and felt 
sure he would be wanting to talk nonsense.’ 2 

Both Powys and Jane Austen wrote novels predominantly about life in the 
country. Mr Weston’s Good Wine and Unclay fulfil Jane Austen’s description of 
the ideal place and subjects for the novelist: ‘3 or 4 Families in a Country Village 
is the very thing to work on.’ 3 The village in Mr Weston’s Good Wine is aptly 
named Folly Down. Equally suggestive is the village of Dodder in Unclay. A 
major difference is that Powys’s work is often allegorical: ‘Mr Weston’ himself 
represents God, while Unclay includes the character Death. 
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Mr Hayhoe, the clergyman in Unclay is a fanatic about Jane Austen’s novels. 
His enthusiasm creates much of the intertextuality between Jane Austen’s fiction 
and Unclay. Marius Buning has observed that there are twice as many literary 
references and allusions in Unclay as there are in Mr Weston ’s Good Wine , ‘half of 
them consisting of references to Jane Austen the most quoted author in Powys’s 
oeuvre’ , 4 This essay will now devote itself to looking at the references to Jane 
Austen in Unclay. There are at least thirty references to Jane Austen or her novels 
and their characters. There is great variety among them. Some are direct references 
or quotes from the novels, but others are not identified as originating with Jane 
Austen. 

The largest category refers to the Reverend Francis Hayhoe’s comparison of 
Jane Austen’s novels to the Bible, works he puts on an equal footing: Mr Hayhoe 
often nearly says ‘Jane’ instead of ‘Jesus’ ( Unclay , 8). The clergyman believes 
that all of the Church of England’s doctrines are true, but also that Jane Austen’s 
words are ‘almost as necessary to salvation.’ For writing his sermons, Mr Hayhoe 
seeks inspiration in Northanger Abbey , which he considers nearly as good as the 
Bible ( Unclay , 10). Through Jane Austen Hayhoe has ‘learned to love others more 
than himself’ ( Unclay , 9). Thus, Jane Austen has been beneficial in developing Mr 
Hayhoe’s character. The clergyman wrote to the Pope suggesting that all Catholic 
priests should marry. He imagines they would all quickly marry a ‘poor Miss 
Taylor’ ( Unclay , 9). 

Hayhoe blushingly admits that instead of a Bible he gave Susie Dawe a copy of 
Sense and Sensibility ( Unclay , 35). Whether he thought she had an excess of sense 
or sensibility is not apparent! In a reverse movement, intending to give Daisy 
Huddy a copy of Persuasion, he accidentally gave her a Bible. There is surely an 
ironic play on the word ‘persuasion’. Unfortunately the Bible persuaded Daisy 
that she should publicly acknowledge herself as the village ‘harlot’. She thus hung 
a red ribbon from her bedroom window. ( Unclay , 39). The suggestion is that the 
Bible did harm, where Persuasion would have done good. In another instance, he 
also attributes the same power to Jane Austen as he does to God. Finding his visit 
to Daisy has coincided with that of the sadistic Mr Mere, Mr Hayhoe, feeling Pride 
and Prejudice in his pocket, asks himself ‘Will Jane protect me...if God is absent?’ 
(Unclay , 130). 

Almost offstage in Unclay, Daisy becomes a reformed character and gives up 
prostitution. Thanks to Mr Hayhoe’s readings from Jane Austen’s novels, Daisy 
has now taken up a more meritorious activity - campanology. Daisy now rings 
the church bells having ‘changed her trade through listening to a good story teller’ 
(Unclay , 226-7). Perhaps more effectively than the Bible, Jane Austen has brought 
Daisy to the church. 

Mr Hayhoe considers the unimportance of his own death, but he thinks that 
Jane Austen died too young. This thought makes him sigh; he wonders why she 
had not survived to write a few more of her novels. He is certain she would 
have found ‘good titles’ and created some more ‘charming characters’ ( Unclay , 
103). He is not the only character who regrets Jane Austen’s premature death. 
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In a discussion with Joe Bridle, after agreeing with Mr Hayhoe’s preference for 
reading The Watsons to a night with a famous beauty. Death adds that both he and 
the clergyman ‘regretted an act of providence that compelled that book to be so 
nearly the last of them’ ( Unclay , 265). 

The Reverend Francis Hayhoe also uses Jane Austen to cope with the local 
aristocrat Lord Bullman. Although it is possible to regard Mr Hayhoe as weakly 
good and innocent, it is necessary to remember that he twice stands up to Lord 
Bullman. First, Mr Hayhoe prevents Lord Bullman from going to bed with Daisy 
by telling the nobleman that Daisy is ‘on the road to repentance.’ He is helping her 
by reading to her a book, which meets the conditions she has stipulated: ‘the book I 
read should be a novel, and contain more than one wedding. And surely that desire 
alone shows a fine wish to lead a new life’ ( Unclay , 136). Daisy’s stipulations 
could be well satisfied with a Jane Austen novel. 

Powys chooses a peculiarly apposite reading for Mr Hayhoe as he awaits 
Lord Bullman who having summoned him, inconsiderately keeps him waiting. 
Mr Hayhoe reads the passage in Pride and Prejudice in which another haughty 
aristocrat tries to lay down the law to a social inferior. Lady Catherine condescends 
to criticise one of the Bennets’ rooms as ‘a most inconvenient sitting-room for the 
evening in summer; the windows are full west’ ( Unclay , 242). 

Lord Bullman wants to reinstate what he claims was an old right for the lord 
of the manor to have sexual intercourse with each bride the night before her 
wedding. He wants to bully Mr Hayhoe by suggesting he had sexual motives 
for reading to Daisy. Lord Bullman threatens to pass this information on to the 
authorities. Mr Hayhoe assures Lord Bullman that Daisy ‘through the grace of 
Jane is no longer a sinner.’ Mr Hayhoe also confirms that ‘Daisy knows all about 
Rosings’, presumably implying that she knows all about the abuses practised by 
the aristocracy on people lower down the social hierarchy ( Unclay , 245-6). Mr 
Hayhoe is perfectly aware that opposing Lord Bullman’s ‘rights’ will ensure the 
Dodder living he had formerly been promised by the nobleman will never be his, 
but he still acts in the way he believes is right. 

Despite being a grim figure in terms of human existence. Death creates comedy 
when he relates an incident concerning a local farmer. Death tells Susie Dawe that 
the small Farmer Crawford once heard Mr Hayhoe reading aloud from Mansfield 
Park. Being unfamiliar with anything except his own name. Farmer Crawford 
believed it was he who was being discussed and departed without making 
himself known! Actually, he is hearing Rush worth describing Henry Crawford: 
‘Handsome! Nobody can call such an undersized man handsome. He is not five 
feet nine. I should not wonder if he was not more than five feet eight. I think he 
is an ill-looking fellow. In my opinion these Crawfords are no addition at all. We 
did very well without them.’ Powys is here paraphrasing and telescoping into one 
the two speeches of the jealous Rushworth. addressed to a surprised Sir Thomas 
Bertram. 

Powys also uses Jane Austen to create further comedy through the character 
of the prematurely knowing nine-year-old Winnie Huddy, younger sister of Daisy. 
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Winnie has evidently also been listening to Mr Hayhoe’s readings of Jane Austen’s 
novels. She tells Susie Dawe that she does not ‘envy you your Mr Rushworth.’ 
Susie is not so well read as Winnie and creates comedy by taking Mr Rushworth as 
a real person whom she denies knowing ( Unclay , 170). 

The inverse occurs when Winnie insists on comparing the fictional Hartfield 
with the real world she lives in. She has healthy instincts for life and she rejects 
Death’s offer of taking her into his service. She refers to Emma , when she assures 
Death ‘t’aint to no churchyard that I do want to be brought, but only to West 
Dodder gardens, but for all that, I don’t believe they be so fine wi’ flowers as 
Hartfield that Mr Hayhoe do read of’ ( Unclay , 220). Winnie later compares the 
flowers at West Dodder Hall with the flowers at ‘Pemberton Manor’ (presumably 
her version of Pemberley in Pride and Prejudice) (Unclay , 235). 

Winnie deals with the challenges life throws at her through Jane Austen. Lord 
Bullman wants to imprison Death. He offers to let Winnie keep the flowers she has 
picked in his grounds if she tells him where Death got his clothes. Winnie has a 
ready answer, ‘They were given to Johnnie by Lady Catherine de Bourgh!’ When 
Lord Bullman, as ignorant as Susie Dawe, asks who Lady de Bourgh is, Winnie 
promptly replies, ‘Mr Darcy’s aunt.’ We are told, ‘Lord Bullman looked none the 
wiser’ ( Unclay , 255). 

Winnie persists in her habit of speaking about Jane Austen’s characters as if 
they exist outside the novels. She comically cuts Lord Bullman down to size 
by comparing him to Mr Knightley. Winnie is scornfully dismissive of Lord 
Bullman’s estimation of his own importance, ‘And who be Lord Bullman to make 
so much of himself? ‘E bain’t nothing to Squire Knightley, though twouldn’t have 
taken me long to call ‘e George as it did Miss Emma’ ( Unclay , 288). 

On the villagers’ excursion to Lord Bullman’s grounds, Winnie prattles on to 
Mr Hayhoe about her love for Mr Solly and her intended marriage with him when 
she is an adult. Mr Hayhoe asks her if she has loved him long and Winnie’s answer 
is a parody of Elizabeth Bennet’s ironic claim that she began to love Darcy when 
she saw his northern property of Pemberley. Winnie says, ‘But I believe I must 
date it from my first seeing his beautiful grounds at Madder’ ( Unclay , 261). 

While the Reverend Francis Hayhoe may consider the novels of Jane Austen 
equal to the Bible, young Winnie apparently thinks that they are superior, as she 
tells Mr Hayhoe, ‘I would rather hear you read about Mr Bingley’ than quote from 
the Bible ( Unclay , 261). 

The final reference to Jane Austen in Unclay is given to Winnie Huddy. She 
is still protecting Death from Lord Bullman who has told the village policeman, 
Jimmy Shelton, to arrest Death for theft and the destruction of his flowers. She 
tells Death that she has repeated some words from a book (Emma) to the policeman 
who is besotted with Daisy. Winnie has falsely informed Jimmy that Daisy ‘will 
meet him a mile beyond Madder, where the road makes a sudden turn and is deeply 
shaded by elms on each side and becomes, for a considerable stretch, very retired’ 
(Unclay , 288). The ever-resourceful Winnie has merely substituted the village of 
Madder for Highbury! 
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Powys expects his reader to be as well acquainted with Jane Austen’s novels as 
he himself was. Certainly, such knowledge greatly enhances our enjoyment of his 
own novels, especially the remarkable Unclay. 

Notes 

1. T F Powys Selected Early Works Volume Two , ed. Elaine Mencher. Denton 
Norfolk: The Brynmill Press Ltd, 2003,439. 

2. Jane Austen,Emma. Harmondswoith Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1973 [1816], 
148. 

3. Jane Austen Selected Letters 1796-1817, ed. R W Chapman. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1985 [1955], Letter 100: To Anna Austen, 9 September 1814, 
170. 

4. Marius Bulling, A Modern Allegorist: The Companion Novels, Mr Weston’s 
Good Wine and Unclay in the Light of Modern Allegorical Theory. Amsterdam: 
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White Friars, Canterbury 
or Downsizing in 1799 

Linda Livingstone and Sylvia McNally 


Letters of Jane Austen mention Mrs Catherine Knight (nee Knatchbull) between 
1796 and 1812, and it is clear from those references that Jane enjoyed a friendship 
with the older woman, who with her husband Thomas Knight II had adopted 
Jane’s brother Edward in 1782. They exchanged correspondence and Jane visited 
Mrs Knight at her home at White Friars, Canterbury frequently when staying at 
Godmersham. “Mrs Knight was alone in her Drawing room, as gentle & kind 
& friendly as usual’’ Jane writes in June 1808 (Letter 53). The connection with 
Jane’s family had begun much earlier however, and the extended family often 
visited Mrs Knight when in the area. 

Following the death of Thomas Knight II aged 59 in 1794, his wife Catherine 
was left Godmersham and its lands with a lifetime interest, together with estates 
at Chawton and Steven ton. She vacated the house, undertaking a journey from 
1794 - 1795 through France and Belgium, and eventually in 1799 purchased 
from Thomas Hardres a property called White Friars house in Canterbury, a 
city where she had a cousin Miss Joan Elizabeth Knatchbull. Mrs Knight took 
the unusual step, at that time, of passing Godmersham and its estate without 
encumbrance to Edward, her adopted son. although she did keep a substantial 
annual income from the estate to supplement her living expenses. Jane mentions 
this fact in Letter 17 of 1799. 

“Mrs Knight, with dowager propriety, settled herself in a large town house 
in Canterbury, which made a most useful reason for shopping expeditions to the 
city that could include a call upon her as well,” writes Deidre Le Faye. 

So where was White Friars house? And is there anything still remaining in 
Canterbury? This article shows attempts by the authors to track down the house 
in White Friars. 

Prior to the dissolution of the monasteries, Canterbury was divided into four 
areas, the south east quadrant of which was inhabited by the Augustinian Monks, 
known as the White Friars. Here they had their church, accommodation and 
various outbuildings. Following their dissolution in 1538 the land and buildings 
were taken by the Crown, and sold to the Mayor and Commonalty of Canterbury 
in 1543. Small buildings on the site were then leased to various inhabitants, 
usually related to the woollen trade because of its proximity to the Cloth Hall 
and the main shopping area, but the main area was sold during the 1540s to 
Sir Henry Finch. As with the other three priory areas in Canterbury, the main 
buildings were converted into a private house with substantial grounds. This 
was the original White Friars house, which still existed in 1640. 

So was this the house to which Mrs Knight downsized in 1799? It seemed 
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unlikely, given that the original house would have been about 250 years old by 
that time. During research the authors found an 1844 document of James White 
and Salmon which suggested that the original house had been pulled down 
and then rebuilt, but no details were given. No evidence to substantiate this 
suggestion was found. 

The house was built in a different alignment to the former friary, facing west 
towards the friars’ postern gate. No exterior details of the house at that time were 
found. However, there are very useful descriptions of the house’s interior and its 
grounds when it was put up for sale after Mrs Knight’s death, aged 59, and her 
burial at St. Lawrence the Martyr, Godmersham on 21 October 1812. 

“White Friars House 

To be sold by private contract. 

The much admired house and premises the white friars in or near this city, late 
the residence of Mrs Knight deceased. 

The house comprises a spacious hall, excellent dining room, drawing room 
and good bedchambers; detached coach house, stables, laundry, wash house 
and every office required for the residence of a family of the first respectability. 
The garden and pleasure grounds, consisting in the whole about two acres, are 
laid out with peculiar taste and beauty; the whole forming, as it may well be 
known, one of the most delightful places of residence in the kingdom for a 
familny who wish for retirement, together with, at their pleasure, the gaiety 
and amusement of a populous city. The premises are freehold and extra 
parochial. The fixtures and furniture to be taken at a fair appraisement.” 
(Kentish Gazette, Tuesday, May 18 1813) 
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The house and its contents were being sold by Catherine’s brothers, Charles 
Knatchbull of Babington House, Somerset and Wyndham Knatchbull of Russell 
Place, Middlesex. A further advertisement was placed four months later. 

“A capital and spacious mansion called the White Friars with suitable 
convenient coach house, stable, brewery, wash house, sundry and other 
domestic offices, hot house, greenhouse, garden and pleasure grounds, 
containing about 2 acres and a quarter and a house for the residence of the 
gardener all lying together walled in and forming a most desirable residence 

for a lady or gentleman of fortune.The estate sits in the very centre of 

Canterbury and yet is prevented by a plantation from being overlooked or 
annoyed by any of the surrounding houses and there is a private and convenient 
footway into St Georges and a carriageway.” 

(Kentish Weekly/Canterbury Journal 14 September 1813 ) 

In spite of the glowing descriptions in newspapers a buyer was not found. Jane’s 
letter from Godmersham Park to her brother Francis of 25 September 1813 refers 
to “The Mr Knatchbulls, dear Mrs Knight’s Brothers dined here the other day. 
They came from the Friars, which is still on their hands.” (Letter 90) 

The house was let to tenants and eventually on 2 August 1817 the house 
was sold to George Ramsay, who had been the most recent tenant. This Release 
document included a very useful detailed plan of the site. 



Sketch from the 1640 map of Canterbury showing the location of 
White Friars and its grounds 
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Mrs Knight had kept her privacy and defined her boundary by the building of a 
wall to separate her from the smaller dwellings in other ownership on the site. 
Some perimeter walls from the old friary remained. Mrs Knight had purchased 
the lane leading to St. George’s Street from the City Council, erecting a private 
gate for her convenience. The gate and arch, which existed until the 1960s, are 
pictured here: 



Reproduced by kind permission of Paul Crampton 

So where is, and what was, the White Friars house that Catherine Knight purchased? 
The authors tracked ownership of White Friars after Mrs Knight. George Ramsay 
who had purchased the house in 1817 died in 1834. The house was later occupied 
by Henry Denne, a surgeon, who had married in 1839 Jane Ramsey, eldest daughter 
of the late Major General Ramsey. Their daughter Elizabeth Frances Denne 
married Captain Robert Cooper Sawbridge, a Canadian, and they then occupied 
White Friars before moving away from Canterbury. 

During the late 1870s a site was being sought within the city for the Simon 
Langton boys and girls’ secondary schools, and it was reported in the Whitstable 
Times of 15 March 1879 that the owners of the house and site had been offered 
£3,500, to buy the site and demolish the buildings. Following its demolition the 
two schools were subsequently built on the site in 1881, only for 50% of the boys’ 
school and 90% of the girls’ school to be destroyed in the June 1942 Baedeker 
raid on Canterbury. By the 1960s only some of the perimeter wall of the original 
friary and Catherine Knight’s private gate, which had been used as an entrance to 
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the girls’ school, remained, and these were cleared in the extensive rebuilding of 
Canterbury centre. It is not known what became of the gate when it was removed 
in the 1960s. Further redevelopment in the early years of the 21st century of a 
large area to become the Whitefriars shopping area was preceded by ‘the Big Dig’, 
an extensive archaeological dig. Sadly the dig found no remnants of White Friars 
house. 

The site of this large town house and its extensive grounds has now disappeared. 
St. George’s Lane, which the house and grounds abutted, now runs between the 
Whitefriars shopping development and the bus station, with the house location 
under that development; a rather sad end to what was clearly a substantial house 
and grounds in nineteenth century Canterbury. 

However, we felt we wanted to end on a high note for our readers - so, if you 
want to see the only known photograph of the house as it was in the ownership of 
Henry Denne, between 1860 - 1879, go to archive.historicengland.org.uk, click 
on the Historic England archive, then on the sentence ‘search records online’, and 
enter Canterbury White Friars in the search box. Reference: BB88/04163. 

Notes and References 
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Most Precious Treasures 
Tunbridge Ware From the Time of Jane Austen 

Dianne Brick 

“She held the parcel towards her, and Emma read the words Most Precious Treasures 
on the top Within abundance of silver paper was a pretty little Tunbridge-ware box”. 

The mention of Tunbridge Ware in Jane Austen’s Emma is well known, to Austen 
and Tunbridge Ware enthusiasts alike. Furthermore it is of particular interest in the 
world of Tunbridge Ware as relatively little is known about the wooden souvenir 
ware of the 18th and the very early years of the 19th century. 

The first known mention of Tunbridge Ware was in 1697, when the intrepid 
traveller, Celia Fiennes 1 visited Tunbridge Wells and wrote about “all sorts of 
curious woodwork” for sale, referring to it as “delicate, neate and thin ware of 
wood both white and lignum vitae”. This description was likely to have referred 
to turned items such as bowls and goblets, pepper and spice mills, which were 
probably made of holly, sycamore or lignum vitae. (Lignum vitae was first taken 
to England from the West Indies and mainland tropical America in the early 16th 
century.) 

Throughout most of the 18th century we only have tantalizing glimpses 
of Tunbridge Ware in surviving correspondence or where it was mentioned in 
literature. Letter writers and diarists such as Mary Granville, Elizabeth Montague 
and Fanny Burney all wrote about presents they had bought at Tunbridge Wells. 
Austen referred both to Tunbridge Wells and Tunbridge Ware in her novels. Her 
references to Tunbridge Wells demonstrate that she understood the attractions 
of the town for wealthy visitors such as Mary Crawford in Mansfield Park and 
for fortune seekers like Isabella Thorpe in Northanger Abbey. Just as Burney 
mentioned Tunbridge Ware in her novel Camilla , published in 1796, so Austen 
referred to it in Emma. Unfortunately none of these references actually tell us 
much about the Tunbridge Ware. Once Harriet’s box has been mentioned in 
Emma, the reader’s attention is drawn to its contents - the court plaister and the 
pencil-end, which Harriet has so lovingly saved. 

We are therefore left with something of a void with regard to the nature 
of Tunbridge Ware during Austen’s life, although we do know that the author 
actually owned some herself. Jane’s niece, Anna Lefroy described a dressing 
room at Steventon Rectory, the Austen home up to May 1801, where there were 
“Tunbridge Ware work boxes of oval shape, fitted up with ivory bands containing 
reels for silk, yard measures etc.” 2 But this and other scanty descriptions from the 
time do not really help us to identify Tunbridge Ware from the period with any 
confidence. 

Our best guess is that the whitewood items mentioned by Celia Fiennes at the 
end of the 17th century continue to be made until the early 19th century, when 
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we can begin to identify Tunbridge Ware a little more 
readily. Many of the pieces made in the first quarter of the 
19th century were small souvenir items, simply painted 
with concentric rings and often with applied paper 
labels with a printed motto such as A Tunbridge Wells’ 
Gift? This served as a cheaper imitation of inscribed 
enamel boxes, which were popular at the time. 

This needlework accessory contains a pincushion and 
a tape measure. 

Tunbridge Ware boxes were also produced in larger 
sizes with slightly more elaborate 
decoration. This example, brightly 
painted with flowers was probably 
inexpensive and could well have 
been similar to that owned by Harriet 
Smith. 

Wealthy customers on the other 
hand, were likely to have sought 
more elaborate pieces such as this 
fine needlework basket painted with 
seashells, which often featured as 
a collectable item in a Georgian 
gentleman’s cabinet and which we read 
about at Donwell Abbey in Emma. 

“Mr. Knightley had done all in 
his power for Mr. Woodhouse’s 
entertainment. Books of engravings, 
drawers of medals, cameos, corals, 
shell, and every other family collection 
within his cabinets, had been prepared 
for his old friend”. 

As well as Tunbridge Ware, which 
had been painted commercially, plain 
whitewood items were also offered 
for sale. These were intended for 
genteel young ladies to decorate at 
home. 4 In Pride and Prejudice we are 
told that Mr. Bingley was amazed that “young ladies can have patience to be so 
very accomplished, as they all are... .They all paint tables, cover skreens and net 
purses”. 

The 18th century interest in the picturesque, a movement much admired by 
Austen 5 and most notably introduced to the narrative both in Sense and Sensibility 
and Northanger Abbey, was also reflected in Tunbridge Ware of the early 19th 
century. Many of the painted designs were of rustic cottages with overhanging 
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eaves, which were perhaps 
directly inspired by John 
Plaw’s 1801 pattern book for 
picturesque dwellings. 6 These 
same patterns might just have 
inspired Robert Ferrars in 
Sense and Sensibility todeclare 
that he was “excessively fond 
of a cottage’’. 

Tunbridge Ware makers 
were also encouraged by 


this interest to produce three- 
dimensional articles in the form 
of cottages, castles and other 
buildings. This spool box in the 
form of single-storey cottage 
would have been made about the 
time of Jane Austen’s death and 
is documented inside with details 
about its journey from England to 
New England in 1818. 

Another fashionable interest from the 18th century was collecting and studying 
engravings, often of large country houses and other topographical subjects. We 
read in Emma that prints featured amongst Mr. Knightley’s collection and that in 
Mansfield Park Mary Crawford considered that the property deserved to feature 
in “any collection of engravings of gentlemen’s seats in the kingdom”. We also 
know that Jane herself spent time studying prints for her entertainment. 

“I adjourned after tea into the inner Drawingroom to look over Prints.” 

Letter to her sister, Cassandra, May 1801. 




The fashion also extended to Tunbridge Ware, with prints being applied to boxes, 
sometimes of classical subjects but more frequently these were topographical. 
Prints were often applied to whitewood boxes but also were used on veneered 



items once the technique of veneering 
became fashionable at the end of the 
18th century. 

This veneered games box, circa 1810, 
has a view of Holland’s Marine Pavilion. 
This was the first palace commissioned 
by the Prince of Wales during the 
period 1788-1825, when he frequented 
Brighton. 

From the 1760’s there is evidence 7 
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that veneered items were being sold 
in Tunbridge Wells and by the early 
19th century Tunbridge Ware designs 
included large perspective cubes, 
Vandykes and starbursts. This writing 
slope has a large Vandyke pattern 
and the paint box below is inlaid 
with perspective cubes, both using 
a combination of native and foreign 
veneers. 

In the 18th century exotic woods 
had increasingly found their way to 
England from British colonies, about 
which we are told in Persuasion when 
Austen gives us a rare glimpse of the 
contents of Captain Harville’s home, 
mentioning “some few articles of 
a rare species of wood, excellently 
worked up, and with something 
curious and valuable from all the 
distant countries Captain Harville had 
visited”. 

This mention of wood by Austen 
was likely to have been prompted by her brothers, Edward and Francis, whose 
interest in wood turning as a genteel pastime is recorded. In a letter to Cassandra 
in 1796 Jane mentions that Frank had “just learnt to turn, and is so delighted with 
the employment that he is at it all day long”. 8 

Although all the examples illustrated above are today fairly easily recognizable 
as Tunbridge Ware, it cannot be assumed that the pieces from Steventon described 
by Anna Lefroy were at all similar. It is possible that they were more like this 
rare and intriguing tea caddy illustrated below, which does not resemble any 
Tunbridge Ware style known to us. 

The maker of this piece was one 
John Robinson, who traded both 
in London and Tunbridge Wells 
between 1795 & 1811. This caddy 
is inlaid in the manner of many 
other 18th century items, which are 
not necessarily related to a specific 
place. It lacks the type of veneer 
work illustrated above and therefore 
can only now be associated with 
Tunbridge Ware because it is 
labelled as such. It does however 
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provide us with another possibility, when trying to identify the Tunbridge Ware 
which might have been known to Jane Austen. 



Notes 

1. Celia Fiennes (1662-1741) made notes on her journeys with the first complete 
addition appearing in 1888 as Through England on a Side Saddle. 

2. Quoted by Margaret Wilson in Jane Austen and Tunbridge Ware with 
information from the Collected Reports of the Jane Austen Society 1966-75. 

3. Many of the printed labels were by Jasper Sprange, a Tunbridge Wells ’ printer 
and bookseller (1745-1823), who also produced the first guidebook for the 
town in 1780. Two volumes of his specimen labels survive in Tunbridge Wells 
Museum. 

4. Rudolph Ackermann established a business in London in 1783, which became 
known as a ‘General Repository of Arts’, selling artists’ materials and prints. 
His stock also included Tunbridge Ware, some commercially decorated and 
some suitable for amateur painting. 

5. “She was enamoured of Gilpin on the Picturesque”. Henry Austen Biographical 
Notice, Northanger Abbey & Persuasion December 1817. 

6. John Plaw (1745-1820) English architect, largely remembered for three 
successful pattern books. 

7. In 1762 Samuel Derrick, Master of Ceremonies at Tunbridge Wells, comments 
on veneers, repeated by Thomas Benge Burr in his History of Tunbridge Wells 
in 1766. 

8. The Austen interest in wood turning is recorded in Linda Slothouber’s article, 
Edward, Francis and Turning: A Pastime Strengthens Links to Family and 
Society. Jane Austen Society Report for 2014. Slothouber’s article describes 
dealings with the specialist lathe manufacturer, John Jacob Holtzapffel, whose 
son Charles went on to produce a descriptive catalogue of woods, which 
became a standard reference work until the 20th century and remains an 
important source of information for woods used in Tunbridge Ware. 
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‘Dr Hooper’s Female Pills 
did ‘Alton Apothecary’ William Curtis ever 
prescribe these to Jane Austen? 

Jane Hurst 


Deborah Curtis was the youngest child of Quakers James and Sarah Curtis of 
Alton, being born on the 14th February 1782. Her father was a surgeon apothecary 
and the family lived at 4 High Street, Alton. 

Among Deborah’s siblings were:- 

William (born 1770), Jane Austen’s ‘Alton apothecary’ , and Samuel (born 
1779), botanist of Walworth who married his cousin. Sarah Ann Curtis, daughter 
of William Curtis the botanist and founder of The Botanical Magazine which 
described the medical uses of many plants. 

Deborah married John Hooper, a surgeon apothecary whose ancestor had 
invented Dr. Hooper’s Female Pills, and John inherited the recipe which were 
‘for young women, when afflicted with what is commonly called the irregularities ’ 
as well as many other disorders. 

Very wisely, John senior kept his formula a secret with it being carefully 
handed down through the family but containers from the 1900s describe their 
contents: ‘Canned, pulv. gr. 1/21, piper longum pulv. gr. 1/42, quass. pulv. gr 
1/42, senn.fol. pulv. gr. 1/10, myrrh pulv. gr. 1/14, aloe pulv. gr. l/5,ferr. sulph. 
exsic. gr. 1/10.’ 1 The instructions, which were ‘sealed with each box’ 1 , advised 
taking two or three at bedtime for several nights in succession with the result that 
one would be purged! 

Luckily for those of us who do not have a medical background, the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy gives the following formula: ‘Barbadoes aloes, 8 ounces; 
dried sulphate of iron, 91/2 drachms; extract of black hellebore, 2 ounces; myrrh 
and soap, each 2 ounces; canella, 1 ounce; ginger, 1 ounce; water sufficient to 
form a mass. Divide into pills of2V2 grains each.’ 

The original patent for these pills was granted by King George II in 1743 to 
apothecary John Hooper of Reading. According to London’s Science Museum 
web site (www.sciencemuseum.org .uk) where they show one of the boxes, the pills 
‘are among the earliest and most successful “patent medicines ” sold in England. ’ 
It continues ‘Promoted as anti-hysteria pills, they were also used for stomach 
and period problems.’ John himself claimed that they ‘are also excellent for the 
palpitattions of the heart, giddiness, loathing of food .... a dejected countenance, 
a dislike to exercise and conversation, and likewise for the scurvy.’ 

Unfortunately, Jane Austen does not describe her symptoms in great detail 
in her surviving letters. A leader in the British Medical Journal of 18 July 1964 
to an article by Sir Zachery Cope says that ‘the main features of Jane Austen’s 
last illness seem to have been its insidious onset about a year before her death, 
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intermittently progressive weakness and languor, gastric upsets, and discoloration 
of the skin.’ Apart from the latter, it is possible that her Alton apothecary, William 
Curtis, might have thought that her symptoms could have been helped by some of 
the Pills. 

Why is it likely that William would have had some of Dr Hooper’s Female 
Pills on his shelves? Firstly they were very widely available and advertised in 
newspapers and the Gentleman’s Magazine throughout the later 18th century at 
‘Is ld '/2 the Box’ [6p]. 3 We also know that his younger sister, Deborah, had married 
the latest member of the Hooper family to hold the recipe. When John Hooper 
died in 1848, he left his wife 4 all the usual ‘household goods and furniture, linen, 
plate, glass’ etc. and ‘the recipe left me by my late father Benjamin Hooper of 
Croyden dec. for compounding the Medicine known by the name of John Hooper’s 
Female Pills and all benefit and profits thereof to arise and be produced from all 
the share and interest which I have and possess in the sale of the said Medicine’ 
for life. It was then to go to their son Charles who was also to have £1000 and 
‘my business or profession of a Surgeon and Accoucher and the goodwill thereof 
and all my books on Medicine and Surgery and Surgical Instruments’. The other 
son, Edward, was to have £3000 so the trade in Dr Hooper’s Female Pills must 
have been widespread and lucrative. What we do not know though is if Jane was 
prescribed them at all but it is possible that your ancestors might have taken them 
as they were still being sold both in England and the United States well into the 
twentieth century. 



The garden at the rear of No.4 High Street, Alton, with William Curtis, son of 
Jane Austen’s ‘Alton Apothecary’, and family. William Curtis junior, on the right, 
was the father of William Hugh Curtis - one of the founder members of the Jane 
Austen Society. This area forms part of the Allen Gallery Garden which is open 
to the public. 

Reproduced by permission of the Crowley /Curtis family. 
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The house on the right , Hill House, was the home of Deborah Curtis/Hooper 
when she returned to Alton after her husband died. Previously is was owned by 
the Parker Terry family who were visited by Jane Austen. 


Postcard cl900, author’s collection. 


Notes 

1. Information on box lid shown on Science Museum web site. www. 
sciencemuseum.org.uk/broughttolife/objects. 

2. Kentish Gazette, 26 February 1780. 

3. Gentleman’s Magazine, throughout 1789. 

4. The National Archives, PROB 11/2084. 
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Jane Austen’s Green Park Neighbours 

Alan Thwaite 


In three letters J ane Austen wrote from the Paragon in 1801, while staying with her 
uncle and aunt, James and Jane Leigh-Perrot, she refers to visiting houses in Green 
Park, and in a fourth, that of January 1805, gives a partial address. These provoked 
me into looking at Green Park in more detail. This article is about ‘Neighbours’ in 
the sense of those who lived in Green Park Buildings from the time construction 
started in the mid-1790s, until about 1810. The information is based on that found 
in rate-books, directories, house deeds, newspapers, the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and other such sources. Its purpose is to give a flavour of and feeling about the 
people to whom these new rows of houses appealed, and who were, or might have 
been, the Austens’ neighbours had George Austen lived there longer than from 
autumn 1804 to spring 1805. 

Although Bath had lost its place of prestige to Brighton and it ceased to be a 
centre for many of ‘the quality’ and elite fashionable groups, the city continued 
to grow. It became more of a place to reside than to lodge - especially for those 
in retirement. It attracted increasing numbers of the middling-gentry as visitors, 
and those of the professional and commercial middle classes as residents, whose 
presence somewhat lowered the social tone. 1 It was also a time when most people, 
even the very rich, took a lease on or rented property. Ownership was only for the 
few (about 10%). Leases often allowed sub-letting, so, in Green Park, as in other 
parts of Bath, a number of properties became lodging houses. 

Green Park is on the west of the City, with the River Avon at its southern end. 
Green Park Buildings - East and West - were originally two rows of houses, set 
out in a V-shape, with the ‘point’ facing roughly north-east. They were numbered, 
East, 1-19 and West, 1-21 (later 40-20). To make each house unique the later 
numbers are used here. It was a building site while the Austens were there. Only 
twenty-seven were complete and occupied by the time the Austens left. Essentially, 
all of the houses were of the same design but of two different sizes. On each side, 
the smaller were built first. 

I refer here to sixteen neighbours, including George Austen. The selection 
contains three lawyers, four military men, three of the church, four from established 
families, a writer, and a printer. Eight were resident with him (marked*). George 
Austen, at age 74, had lived almost twice as long as he might have expected at 
that time, but others lived even longer. General Robert Donkin, a Bath character, 
was one of the longest lived of any nineteenth century resident. He died aged 94. 
The average age at death of the fourteen (including George Austen) whose age is 
known, was 79 years. 

The Water Rate book for 1805 (midsummer 1804 to midsummer 1805) shows 
the Austens at No.3 Green Park Buildings-East. This entry also contains the name 
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Extract from the Bath Water Rate Book 1804-05for Green Park Buildings East 


of the owner of Nos.l and 2 - Mr William Phillips, to whom Jane Austen refers, 
in her letter of 26/27 May 1801, in relation to the kitchen floor of a No.12. The 
owner of No.3, who owned and lived at No.35, was an attorney, Harry Salmon*. 
The Austen’s next door neighbour at No.4 was another attorney, exactly the same 
age as Jane, Henry Mant*. He is referred to in the letter of 21/23 April 1805, in 
which she wrote: ‘Mr Mant has not yet paid my Mother the remainder of the 
money, but she has lately received his apology for it, with his hope of being able 
to close the account shortly’. There were a number of similarities between Salmon 
and Mant. Both had moved ‘upmarket’ to a new house by moving downhill from 
Ladymead (part of Walcot Street) and Gay Street, respectively. 2 They were both 
in Green Park by 1805, each owned two of the smaller houses, one on each side, 
(3 & 35 and 4 & 31), each was an attorney (appointed ‘Commissioner in King’s 
Bench, common pleas and exchequer’) and both acted as agents for the selling 
of letting of houses, in days when estate agents did not exist. Although not upper 
class, they were well up in the middle class, despite what Caroline Bingley may 
have thought. 

An example of Mr Mant’s involvement relating to property was an advertisement 
in the Bath Journal. He acted for a sale, by auction, of ‘the southernmost house 
of GREEN PARK PLACE’ (today’s number 20) with Targe and lofty rooms of 
every description’ combining ‘comfort and convenience with elegance and taste’ 
making it desirable for a ‘Nobleman or Gentleman’s family’. 3 Mr Mant was a 
man of many parts, being also Chairman of the Monmouthshire Iron and Coal 
Company, Director of the Bath and Weymouth Railway, Lieutenant of Infantry in 
the Bath Military Association, and a land owner on Beechen Cliff and in nearby 
Freshford. 

In addition to the arrival of attorneys, physicians also came to Green Park. Both 
professions were becoming more acceptable and respectable, and typical examples 
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The signature and seal of Henry Mant, Attorney, on a ‘Grant Reslease and 
Assignment’. Dated 30th June 1802, relating to No. 4 Green Park Buildings. 

of the new residents taking property in Bath. Dr Broderip and Dr Boisragon 
(Bo’ragon) were the first of them to arrive. Dr Boisragon. later an eminent physician 
in Cheltenham, only moved from Seymour Street, at the head of Green Park. 4 

From 1801 to 1805. in Mr Phillips’s odd-shaped house at No.l, lived Samuel 
Hazard*. Originally in the shoe trade, he set up a printing press in Cheap Street at 
a time when nationally the number of printers was increasing rapidly. He had early 
success in his new venture. When the bookseller at the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Chapel in Paragon left. Hazard added bookselling to his business, taking over the 
shop and stock-in-trade in Kingsmead Square. 5 

Samuel Hazard, although of the Moravian faith, ‘accepted work of any religious 
or secular complexion’ and expanded by introducing a wide range of writing and 
wrapping papers. He also added to his income by letting rooms. One was taken, 
intermittently between 1803 and 1805, by Mary Anne Galton*, daughter of Samuel 
Gabon, Lunar Man, Fellow of the Royal Society and pacifist Quaker gun-maker. 
Variously a Calvinist, a Moravian, a Methodist who almost became a Catholic, she 
was also author of numerous religious pamphlets and some books, including one 
on the ‘Theory on the Classification of Beauty and Deformity’. 6 

On 29 October 1806, Mary Anne married Mr Lambert Schimmelpenninck a 
dealer in tobacco. He was described, in an Austenian style comment, as ‘sensible, 
amiable, well read, but not brilliant. ’ She became estranged from her family. Her 
niece Elizabeth Anne Galton, (1808-1906) - cousin of Charles Darwin - wrote 

‘My grandfather had three daughters. The eldest Marianne (Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck) was very clever and talented, and wrote several clever 
books, but unfortunately was a great mischief-maker, causing such annoyance 
and quarrels in the family, and among all their acquaintances from her habit 
of distorting truth so as to give a false impression, that at last it was settled 
by her parents and family that all intercourse with her must cease, so that I 
did not know her.’ 7 

A neighbour Jane Austen missed was Thomas de Quincey, the earliest Green 
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Park resident of note. His mother Mrs Quinsey [sic], had arrived in Bath from 
Manchester in 1797. She was a well-off widow with ‘a clear income of £1600 
a year and 6 surviving children from 4 sons and 4 daughters.’ Thomas was the 
fifth. He was enrolled at King Edward’s School in Broad Street with the name ‘de 
Quincey ’, a form his mother adopted while in Bath but later abandoned. He left the 
school in 1799, ‘Fluent in Greek conversation at the age of 15’ and was then sent to 
an inferior school at Wingfield in Wiltshire because his mother, a woman of strong 
character and intelligence, was afraid he would become big-headed. Eventually 
he attended Oxford, but failed to graduate. Later, he wrote his famous work The 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater . 8 



The smaller houses, Nos. 1 to 9 of Green Park Buildings-East with the names of 
some early occupants. From a 1930s photograph. 

Two years after George Austen’s death, the Revd Dr William Trail moved into 
No.3, with his wife. Lady Frances Wemyss-Charteris. Their names are associated 
with the house for almost ninety years. He was a professor of mathematics at 
Marischal College, University of Aberdeen, who, while still holding that post, 
took holy orders and became chancellor of Down and Connor, Ireland. Following 
illness in his early fifties, he retired, then married, then moved to Bath, where he 
lived to the age of 86 years. 9 His life is commemorated by an obscured, broken 
plaque in the little-used Orange Grove of the Abbey. It is hidden behind a bookcase, 
obscured by a shelf across the middle. 

All these residents lived in Green Park Buildings East. Already resident in the 
western row when the Austens arrived were Sir William Addington*, at No.34, and 
Lady Araminta Monck*, at No.30. It is reasonable to suppose that Jane Austen will 
have known both by sight. Addington was an eminent lawyer, the first officially 
appointed Bow Street Magistrate after parliament recognised the need to put the 
former Bow Street Police Office on a formal footing in 1792. Previously, this had 
been run successively by Henry Fielding and then Sir John Fielding. Addington’s 
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great legal work was the ‘abridgement of penal statutes’ in 1775. It ‘...exhibits at 
one View, The Offence; The Punishment or Penalty for that Offence; The Mode 
of Application of the Penalty; The Number of Witnesses and Justices necessary 
to convict the Offender’. It covers 1,532 offences and lists the punishments to be 
applied. 10 


Sir William Addignton by William Ward , Sir Martin Archer Shee, 1795. 
Mezzotint © National Portrait gallery, London 


Addington dealt with the offence, reminiscent of Mrs Leigh-Perrot and the 
lace, of Elizabeth Scoltock. 11 She was indicted on the 15 June 1800, and appeared 
before him at the Old Bailey on 9 July, for stealing ninety-six items, including a 
lace handkerchief and eighteen other different types of attire with a total value 
of £31. 14s., as well as £7. 15s in notes and coins. She was transported for seven 
years. 
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George Monck died at exactly the time the Austens arrived in October 1804. 
The wording on his tomb has elements of Sir Walter Elliot about it. His 

... ancestor William Monck accompanied William 1st into this country and 
settled at Potheridge Deavonshire (sic) of which memory his descendants 
were possessed for many centuries since the year 1066. The succession has 
continued in this family and still remains the head of all the collateral branches 
of the name in the United Empire ... 



The Tomb of George Monck, with a fulsome inscription 
in the churchyard of All Saints, Weston, Bath 

He married well. His wife, Araminta Monck. was daughter of Sir Marcus 
Beresford, Earl of Tyrone in the north of Ireland. 12 

As sole executrix, Araminta’s failing to prove her husband’s will, dealing with 
extensive lands and property in Ireland, was a bad move. Their son, Henry, decided 
to take powers to do that, but in the manner of John and Fanny Dashwood, he and 
his wife, held onto goods, property and wealth properly that of his mother. The 
legal proceedings were long and tortuous, going on years after both mother, son 
and his sister were dead. Finally they ended in failure for the second son, the Revd 
Marcus Monck, defendant in a House of Lords case in 1835, thirty-one years after 
his father’s death. He got nothing but a bill for legal costs. 

Of all residents of Green Park Buildings in the nineteenth century, the most 
common occupation was that of the military. Between 1797 and 1812 there were 
no less than thirteen such residents. They were all of significant rank. 

Two were naval men. Captains Master and Fulke-Greville, the rest were from 
the army. Captain James Master* (1769 -1839) first lived at No.7 Green Park 
Buildings-East, and then at the odd-shaped No.l. He was clearly a man of merit, 
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rising to the position of Rear-Admiral of the Blue in 1836, just three years or so 
before his death. 13 

The promotion system, which was based on the date one became a post captain 
and also included the element of ‘dead man’s shoes’, had allowed him to be leap¬ 
frogged six years earlier by a man five years younger - Francis Austen. We can be 
almost certain that the two will have known each other. Living at No.7 from 1802 
for almost eight years, James may well have seen or met Jane Austen. He could 
well have known her brother Charles. 

A different military connection was that of Lady Louisa Lennox (nee Kerr, 
daughter of the Marquis of Lothian), who rented and moved into No.15 in 1809, 
living there, intermittently until about 1818. 14 As a woman of the Enlightenment, 
she 


... had an understanding that a good army wife could foster morale by treating 
her husband’s regiment like her own family’ and ‘sparked significant public 
attention in the 1770s for appearing in the uniform of the regiment of which 
her husband was the major general, and who came from a highly respected 
family ... ’ 

Naval Captain Fulke Greville was one of three MPs who lived in larger houses 
towards the southern end of the western row. He was of the stock of the Earls of 
Warwick, though not the direct line. 15 He has no particular claim to fame. However, 
in the way of modern MPs, he was lax in some financial matters - he failed to pay 
his water rates and for over ten years the rate-books record his liability to fines. 
A more immediate connection occurred, for those at the Society’s 2016 Annual 
Conference, on the visit to Polesden Lacy. Greville’s great-great-grandson, Ronald 
Henry Fulke Greville became owner of that property, through his father-in-law, in 
1906. 

Much more of a man was Gwyllym Lloyd Wardle. 16 He made his mark on 
matters of the country’s economy, but rose to a sort of fame when he challenged 
Frederick. Duke of York. Commander-in-Chief of the army, about his funding from 
public monies, a pension for his mistress, ‘a most attractive little baggage’, Mary 
Anne Clark. 17 He won that battle, but lost his war, finishing up in poor financial 
straits in Florence. The third MPgave up, not having spoken in the House, ‘because 
he found Parliament a situation “unfit for him”.’ Fiennes Trotman* took up Green 
Park residence in 1803 or 1804 and lived at number 25. 13 His name remained 
connected with that address for 60 years. He will not have known of his distant 
association with Jane Austen, nor she with him, even though they lived there at 
the same time. He was of the Fiennes family of which Julia Judith Twistleton- 
Fiennes was a member. Those two were fourth cousins, twice removed. Judith’s 
husband, James Henry Leigh, was second cousin to Jane Austen. Judith’s sister, 
Mary Cassandra, was Jane’s ‘Adulteress’. 

This brief article, and small selection of residents, gives a broad indication of 
the variety of backgrounds from which the more or less contemporary residents 
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and neighbours of the Austen’s came: the nobility and landed gentry, the church, 
the military, legal men, a widow with a precocious son, and a printer cum lodging- 
house keeper. A far wider social range than commonly found in a small group of 
houses today. 

This is a summary of an illustrated talk given at the 2016 ‘Box Hill’ Annual 
Conference. 
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Notes on Sales 2016 


Christine Penney 


Thanks to two fine sales at Sotheby’s, on 12 July and 13 December 2016, which 
included the first letter by Jane Austen to appeal' in the sale room for some years, I 
can provide a somewhat fuller report than was possible last year. 

Manuscripts 

Lot 124 at Sotheby’s on 13 December was Jane Austen’s letter to her sister 
Cassandra, dated 8-9 November, 1800 (number 25 in Deirdre Le Faye’s edition 
of the Letters). This is one of a series of letters written by Jane to her sister when 
Cassandra was absent from home from October 1800 until February 1801, visiting 
their brother Edward at Godmersham. It had the integral address panel and 
postal marks, with a seal tear and fold tears, professionally conserved. Possibly 
bequeathed by Cassandra to Caroline Mary Craven Austen it had descended in a 
junior line of the Austen-Leigh family and was placed on deposit in the British 
Museum (now the British Library) in 1936 by Lois Austen-Leigh, the deposit 
continued by the late Joan Austen-Leigh. The estimate was £40,000-£60,000. It 
sold for far more at £150,000,1 hope to a repository, but Sotheby’s will not tell me 
who the buyer was, of course. 

First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Lot 73 at Sotheby’s on 12 July was a copy of the first edition, 1811, (Gilson Al), 
bound in full calf by Riviere and Son, with the half titles. It greatly exceeded the 
estimate of £10,000-£15,000, realising £25,000. 

Pride and Prejudice 

Lot 74 at Sotheby’s on 12 July was a copy of the first edition. 1813 (Gilson A3). 
Like the Sense and Sensibility in the same sale it was in a full calf binding by Riviere 
with half titles, though that to vol. 1 had been inserted from another copy. This also 
handsomely exceeded its estimate of £15,000-£20,000, selling for £27,500. 

Item 9 in the Blackwells catalogue of One Hundred Books was a copy of the third 
edition, 1817 (Gilson A5), bound in contemporary half calf without half titles or 
terminal blanks. The price was £5,000. 

Mansfield Park 

Lot 75 at the Sotheby sale on 12 July was a copy of the first edition. 1814, in 
another sumptuous full calf binding, with the half titles, by Riviere. It did not do 
so well as Lots 73 and 74, however. The estimate was £7,000-£10,000 but they let 
it go for a measly £6,250. 
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Emma 

Lot 76 at Sotheby’s on 12 July was a copy of the first edition, 1816, (Gilson A8) 
again in a Riviere full calf binding with the half titles. The estimate was £8,000- 
£12,000; it sold for £16,250. 

Lot 125 at Sotheby’s on 13 December was another copy. The half-titles were 
supplied in facsimile and it was bound in later full calf, the titles on red labels, the 
volume numbers on green, all three volumes held in a brown slipcase. The estimate 
was £8,000-£12,000. It sold for £10,000. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 77 at Sotheby’s on 12 July was a copy of the first edition. 1818 (Gilson A9). 
Like the four other novels in this sale it was bound by Riviere in full calf with half 
titles. The estimate was £5,000 — £7,000; it sold for £5,250. 

Item 10 in the Blackwells catalogue of One Hundred Books was another copy, 
priced at £6,000. It was bound in contemporary half calf, without the half titles 
and blanks, had the armorial bookplate of the Rumbold family in vol.l and an 
inscription in pencil of C.E. Rumbold, Walton, 1823 on the flyleaf of vol.4. This 
was possibly a relation of the Lushington family; Stephen Rumbold Lushington 
(1776-1868) is mentioned in several of Jane Austen’s letters and appears in Deirdre 
Le Faye’s biographical index to her edition. 

Lot 126 at Sotheby’s on 13 December was the Revd. Fulwar Craven Fowle’s 
copy. His signature, F.C Fowle, was on each titlepage. He was the elder brother 
of Cassandra Austen’s fiance, Tom. The half titles were present and it was bound 
in later full calf, with a gilt border and red and green labels. Estimated at £6,000- 
£8,000 it failed to sell. 

Other material 

Lot 123 at Sotheby’s on 13 December was believed to be Jane Austen’s very own 
Cup-and-Ball game (also known as Bilbocatch), played by her at Chawton Cottage, 
as described by her nephew, James Edward Austen-Leigh in his Memoir of Jane 
Austen, 1871. The catalogue gave full details of the provenance. Household items 
from the cottage passed to the Knights after it reverted back to the estate. The Cup- 
and-Ball game remained at Chawton House and was played with by successive 
generations of Knight children until the death of Montagu Knight (1844-1914), 
the grandson of Jane’s brother Edward. Montagu’s widow Florence took various 
items associated with Jane and Cassandra (including this Cup-and-Ball) with her 
to the Dower House when Chawton itself was inherited by her nephew Lionel 
(1872-1932). The elderly Florence Knight was looked after by two nieces: Beryl 
Bradford and Margaret Hardy, both great-granddaughters of Jane’s brother, the 
original Edward Knight. Margaret married her cousin. Beryl’s brother Lt. Col. 
Edward Bradford, so their children were descendants of the Knight branch of the 
Austens by both parents. Edward and Margaret Bradford inherited the contents 
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of the Dower House on Florence’s death in 1935: some items were donated to 
the Jane Austen House Museum in the 1940s and others, including this Cup-and- 
Ball game, remained in the family. Dated about 1800, with modern string, it was 
made of ivory, chipped at the base and with some hairline cracks at the base. The 
estimate was £20,000-£30,000, but despite its splendid provenance it failed to 
sell. My report for 2007 recorded a Cup-and-Ball shown on the BBC’s Antiques 
Roadshow on 27 November 2007. Its anonymous owner believed it to be Jane 
Austen’s and the experts accordingly gave it a value of £25,000 - similar to the 
Sotheby estimate nine years later. 

Lot 264 at Dominic Winter on 2 March was an original ticket for the 142nd day 
of the trial of Warren Hastings, which took place on 3 June 1794. It was engraved 
and printed in blue on laid paper with an engraved crest. 3 June was one of the 
nine days during which Edmund Burke replied to the defence. Hastings, who was 
acquitted of misconduct during his time in Calcutta after a trial lasting seven years, 
was godfather to Jane Austen’s cousin Eliza de Feuillide, and his little son George 
had been a pupil of Jane’s father at Deane. The estimate was £70-£100 and it sold 
for £260. 

Lot 160 at the Bloomsbury sale on 21 April was a copy of the fourth edition of 
Regina Maria Roche’s novel. The Children of the Abbey, 1800, admired by Harriet 
Smith in Emma. It was bound in contemporary tree calf with gilt spines. The 
estimate was £250-£350 but it sold for only £162. 

Lot 127 at Sotheby’s on 13 December was the autograph manuscript of Anna 
Lefroy’s continuation of Jane Austen’s unfinished novel Sanditon. It was described 
in detail as a working manuscript with extensive revisions, mostly with interlinear 
revisions but partially written on rectos only with revisions and additions on facing 
versos, two pages entirely cancelled and pasted over with revised text, in three 
stab-stitched fascicules respectively composed of 8, 11 (lacking final blank) and 
8 bifolia, the third with an additional leaf stitched in, with a final section of 11 
loose bifolia and one single leaf (the conjugate leaf torn away), on unwatermarked 
wove paper with indistinct blind stamp in upper left corners, altogether 113 pages, 
plus blanks, 8vo (180 x 110mm), probably 1840s. It was accompanied by two 
autograph manuscript reminiscences of Jane Austen: a copy of a letter to Anna’s 
brother James Edward Austen-Leigh when he was preparing his Memoir of Jane 
Austen, 9 pages, c.1864; further reminiscences (commencing “I cannot remember 
distinctly the face of either Aunt...”) in two draft texts, one incomplete, 5 pages; 8vo 
(180 x 110mm). Also present was an autograph manuscript note on the manuscript 
of Sanditon (“I have in my possession a few pages of M.S. the last effort of my 
dear Aunt’s pen...”), 2 pages, 8vo (205 x 132mm), with a later subscription in the 
hand of Anna’s grand-daughter M. Isabel Lefroy. The whole Lot was housed in an 
orange collector’s folding box. The estimate was £20,000 - £30,000 but it sold for 
only £12,500. 
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Lot 136 at Christie’s on 13 July was a fob seal belonging to Jane’s second cousin, 
John Thomas Austen (1794-1876). It was a 19th century carved hardstone seal 
within a textured and polished mount, the matrix carved with the initials “J T A” 
and the arms of the Kent branch of the Austen family, showing a stag standing on 
a coronet. John was the son of Major John Austen and the grandson of Francis 
Austen; he and Jane shared great-grandparents but, despite the confident assertion 
in the catalogue, cannot have met in Francis’s house at Sevenoaks, Francis having 
died in 1791, three years before the birth of his grandson. The estimate was £1,500- 
£2,000 and it sold for £1,625. 

James Stanier Clarke’s so-called Liber Amicorum or Friendship Book, last 
mentioned in my report for 2000, when it was offered for sale by the late Richard 
Wheeler, of the Artworks Gallery in Sevenoaks, made a reappearance 16 years 
later as item 24, in the Blackwells catalogue B187. In 2000 it was featured on 
Antiques Roadshow, where it was valued at £3,000-£4,000. It was also featured in 
the TLS on account of the sketch believed by the owner to be of Jane Austen. The 
price was then rumoured to be in the region of £185,000 but it evidently remained 
at Artworks. A search on the web reveals it appeared in sale 8021 at Christies 
on 8 June 2011, estimated at £30,000-£50,000, but it evidently did not sell and I 
missed it. The Blackwells catalogue gives a full description. It is entitled on the 
spine Sacred to Friendship. Dated 1791-71815 it is an oblong album of 109 leaves, 
with inscriptions and drawings, some made in the album itself, others pasted or 
tipped in, by a variety of people. Although most of the entries are signed and dated 
there are none later than 1804. The volume is bound in contemporary mid-green 
morocco, with gilt-tooled borders and the initials J.S.C at the foot of the spine. It 
contains more than 100 contemporary items, including paintings, sketches, verses 
and autographs by well-known people, such as George Romney, Anna Seward, 
Charlotte Smith and Nelson’s Captain Flardy. Perhaps surprisingly Clarke did 
not invite his new friend Jane Austen to contribute a little piece to his collection, 
but it does include a sketch of a very smart-looking young lady, dressed most 
expensively, wearing a huge black hat with violent pink feathers and carrying an 
enormous fur muff. Richard Wheeler declared this to be a portrait of Jane Austen 
in his James Stanier Clarke, his watercolour portrait of Jane Austen, 1998. Fie had 
purchased the album in 1955, in a second-hand bookshop in Canterbury. As Clarke 
was an amateur portraitist himself and had made a sketch of Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick, which the Tate Gallery authenticated as a good likeness, Wheeler felt 
sure he could have done one of Jane too. (Flow strange she never mentioned it!) 
Wheeler’s opinion was later supported by Joan Ray, former President of the Jane 
Austen Society of North America. Their joint article on the subject, published in 
Persuasions No. 27,2005, can be seen on the web. The price asked by Blackwells 
was £48,000, but, they tell me. no-one so far has bought it. The last word on this 
subject, should, as always, be the report by Deirdre Le Faye, who has allowed me 
to quote it: 

“This image of a young lady is neither titled nor dated, and Wheeler’s theory 
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was that James Stanier Clarke was so delighted to receive JA in the Regent’s 
Library, that he sketched her as she walked about and then painted this little 
portrait afterwards and stuck it into his album later on. However, not only is 
the lady impossibly young, plump and pretty to be the thin middle-aged JA 
in 1815, but she is dressed in the height of fashion for 1795-97. Niklaus von 
Heideloff’s Gallery of Fashion (a very upmarket ladies’ magazine of the time) 
has coloured fashion plates (which can be seen on the web) showing all these 
elements: the combination of red white and black being the smart colours for 
this brief period, and used in a full bulky dress with a short train, a long trailing 
scarf or tippet, large furry muff, teacosy-like hat with tall upstanding feathers 
- all quite different from the fashions of 1815. The sitter was probably JSC’s 
sister, in fact - which would account for it being untitled. If it really had been 
an image of JA, surely he would have proudly inscribed it as such, together 
with the date upon which she visited the royal library.” 
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No Happy Ending? At Home with Miss Bates 

Amanda Vickery 



Pemberley, Mansfield, Norland, and Netherfield.... These are magical names to us. 
They worked like valium for soldiers in the Great War. Reginald Farrer in 1917: 
‘In water-logged trench, in cold cave of the mountains, in sickness and in health, 
in dullness, tribulation and fatigue, an ever-increasing crowd of worshippers 
flies insatiably for comfort and company to Hartfield and Randalls, Longbourn, 
Northanger, Sotherton and Uppercross’ (Southam, Vol II, p. 246). The list is a 
litany - a prayer. How many times have we imagined those interiors? But what 
did they really contain? We know Pemberley was truly elegant, not uselessly fine, 
but what fabric were the drapes? Austen did not offer thick description of houses, 
furniture and clothes. She used touches of material description only to develop 
character and to serve her exquisitely engineered plots. 

The parsonage was the kind of house Austen knew inside and out. Austen 
was emphatically not writing her own life. She did not belong to the comfortable 
county gentry ranks of which she mostly wrote. Emma Woodhouse, Anne Elliot, 
the Dashwood sisters and the Miss Bertrams were all a clear cut above the 
parsonage. Even the more marginal Bennets and the Morlands seem more securely 
genteel than the Austen sisters. lane Austen was poorer than all her heroines, 
with the exception of Fanny Price. She belonged to the amorphous social group 
the genteel - made up of professional, mercantile and manufacturing families, 
with a sprinkling of minor local gentry and the richer farmers. The walk she took 
from the modest Chawton cottage hard by the Winchester road to her brother’s 
grandly appointed Chawton House was less than a mile in geography, but was a 
steep ascent from the lower reaches of faded gentility to its outer peaks. As the 
unmarried daughter of a widowed mother, dependent on familial favour, Austen 
had much more in common with poor Miss Bates than blessed Miss Woodhouse. 

This lecture sets Austen not in the context of the likes of Norland and Hartfield, 
but in the two rooms of Mrs Smith in Westgate Buildings, Bath, or those of vicar’s 
widow Mrs Bates ‘who lived with her single daughter in a very small way’. That 
is in the material context of female households of declining status. As we all 
know, from 1808, Austen lived in an unpretentious six bed room seventeenth- 
century house, with spinster sister, widowed mother, homeless female friend, a 
cook and a housemaid. The women enjoyed no form of independent transport. 
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beyond a flimsy donkey cart. This type of household, known as ‘the spinster 
cluster’ is largely neglected in the history of the family, which has devoted itself to 
marriages and nuclear units. Nor have these modest households figured much in 
the history of architecture and interiors, which admires the grand and glamorous. 
But life was no less vivid in two room lodgings and objects no less meaningful in 
crowded rented houses. Female households were rarely flourished in fiction as a 
happy ending. In fact, a melancholy sense of blasted hopes and emotional failure 
lingers over such homes in the romantic imagination. 

But think about it - was Barton Cottage really so devoid of love and life? I 
want to open the door of real Barton Cottages to colour the walls. My heroines 
are the real women who whether by chance or design had to make a home without 
the protection, or government, of men. It’s hard to overestimate the economic 
difficulties faced by spinsters and widows. Austen knew only too well “single 
women have a dreadful propensity for being poor’’ (13 March 1817). Nevertheless, 
the evidence I have found reveals how gallantly so many tried to craft nests of 
comfort, rich in emotional warmth. For as Jane wrote to Cassandra, “I shall be 
very glad to have you at home again. Then who shall be as happy as we?’’ (21-23 
January 1799). 

Spinsterhood could be a very difficult lot. The social, cultural, political, but 
predominantly economic benefits of marriage were legion. Marriage was the 
means by which girls became women. The wedding was the gateway to adulthood 
and social status. In the humorous pamphlet the Pleasures of Matrimony, the new 
bride does a victory lap around the neighbourhood to a chorus of salutations, 
impressing the spinster onlookers: ‘Well, thinks the young unmarried Lady, what 
a surprizing Difference there is between a married Woman and a Maid! Every 
one respects, treats and honours her’ (Gulliver. 16-17). 

There were losses too of course. A wife gave up her property rights in common 
law to her husband. Marriage for women was tantamount to legal death. Her legal 
personality was annihilated at the altar, literally eclipsed by that of her husband. 
She had no formal rights over children, nor over any property she brought to the 
marriage. She could make no will because in common law she had no property of 
her own to bequeath. She could not sue or be sued, or make a contract without 
her husband’s signature. In cases of adultery men were entitled to sue their wife’s 
lover for trespass on their private property and claim damages. As the saying goes 
- husband and wife are one person and that one is the husband. Virtually no way 
out. No woman brought a case for divorce in the entire 18th century. Not for 
nothing was marriage called wedlock or the dreadful noose. Relatives, sermons, 
novels, and satires warned that behaviour in courtship was not a perfect forecast 
of his demands in marriage. ‘Wedding puts an end to wooing...’ as the Ladies 
Dictionary dismally put it (p.505). 

But whatever the trials of marriage, spinsterhood was virtually never celebrated 
as a glorious escape, but rather pitied as a miserable predicament. Fortune and 
family, good looks and health made the eligible bride, while disability, ill-health 
and disfigurement were accepted disqualifications. An early bout of smallpox 
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blighted many hopes. But money made a maid prettier to be sure. Austen’s 
own life and the disappointments of her female friends and relatives scorched 
the message that financial independence was the be all and end all. No funds, 
no choices. Most parents urged their offspring to make a sensible match, and as 
Lizzie Bennet archly remarked, ‘Where does discretion end, and avarice begin?’ 
Pride and Prejudice is essentially a fairy tale. It is highly improbable that a man 
of Darcy’s splendid wealth (£10,000 a year, when a civil servant might be lucky 
to have an annual salary of £400) would demean himself with a penniless siren 
from a slightly vulgar family. Dukes still married the daughters of Dukes, Lords 
still married ladies, and while younger sons might stoop to offer a wedding ring 
to a mercantile heiress, if they stooped any lower then it wasn’t marriage that 
they were proposing. Pride and Prejudice would have been read at the time as a 
Cinderella story. 

Fear of missing one’s chance was visceral. Jane Austen always tells us her 
heroines’ ages, because they are critical to their marriage prospects. Austen’s 
most fortunate heroine Emma Woodhouse, ‘handsome, clever and rich’, is twenty 
at the opening of the novel, and twenty-one when the only truly eligible bachelor 
in the neighbourhood walks her down the aisle. Beautiful Jane Bennet is twenty- 
two, and her spritely sister Elizabeth a self-possessed twenty. Responsible Elinor 
Dashwood is nineteen and Marianne sixteen. Catherine Morland is married off 
at seventeen. Oldest and saddest is Anne Elliot, of course, once a ‘very pretty 
girl’, but thwarted in her desire to marry a gallant young naval officer, her early 
rosy bloom has long vanished. She is on the shelf at twenty-seven. Her father 
is convinced that no noble suitor will come calling now. At twenty-nine. Anne’s 
selfish elder sister is beginning to panic: “she was fully satisfied of being still 
quite as handsome as ever, but she felt her approach to the years of danger.” 

The summer of female beauty was all too brief. The basic ingredients of beauty 
were vigorous health, no disfiguring marks of disease, symmetrical features, 
good teeth, bouncy curls, a pink and white complexion, a pearly neck, a luscious 
decolletage, and a nubile form. But youth was an overwhelming criterion. ‘All 
are Goddess at 18,’ sighed Elizabeth Montagu in 1743, ‘but we soon dwindle 
to meer Women & then to Old Women. Sad vicissitude of Human things!’ 1 The 
average age of marriage was comparatively late—the mid twenties. Yet novelists 
suggest the bloom was off the rose by twenty-five or twenty-six. If you had to 
paint on your blushes with rouge, then beauty had already fled. 

Modern dictionaries define middle age as the years between forty or forty-five 
and sixty. The current legal threshold of old age in Britain is sixty-five, though it 
is widely accepted in medicine that chronological and physiological age are often 
at variance. Old age is a movable frontier depending on sex, wealth, diet, locale, 
and epoch. Likewise middle-age. Sixty is the new forty we hear. I am yet to 
find much positive reference to female “middle age” in eighteenth-century health 
literature, sermons, satire, and fiction. Instead, there was an alarming hemorrhage 
of youth from the late twenties with absolute “old age” in women appearing to 
arrive at least a decade earlier than today, around fifty. In cruel contrast, several 
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medical authors saw the years between thirty-five and fifty, or even thirty-five 
and sixty, as the epoch of manhood. Mature heads of households were at the peak 
of their virility in the eyes of eighteenth century public opinion. Fears that men 
experienced a midlife deterioration heralding the onset of senescence and death 
would not gain currency until the nineteenth century, and the term “midlife crisis” 
belongs to the 1960s. Georgian men then were in their prime in their forties, 
perhaps even fifties, the very decades when women were visibly growing old. 
Looking back at age sixty-one in 1705, Lady Sarah Cowper decided forty was the 
worst age for women “being neither yong enough to be beautifull, nor old enough 
to be venerable,” though “a man (in respect of good looks) is then att his best” 
(quoted in Kugler, p.74). 

Georgian women not only aged earlier than men but also more disastrously 
it appears. What is middle-aged by most definitions today was definitively 
old for the Georgians. Menopause triggered a sudden transition to old age the 
signs of which were read on the face and body: the “hoary head,” wrinkles, 
toothlessness, dowager’s hump, and stooping posture, perhaps supported by a 
stick. Though puberty was later than today, perhaps surprisingly the average 
menopause probably occurred about the same time, around age fifty or fifty-one, 
but its physical side effects were dramatically accentuated by poor diet, poverty, 
grinding toil, and a lack of mitigating treatments. 2 The bent crone is the very 
model of the witch, though white hair and wrinkles might also enhance the moral 
authority of women (especially over younger women) in their own communities. 
Evil or wise, a woman was ancient by fifty-one. 

Women deemed no longer young lived in an inhospitable climate of visual 
mockery that impugned their social efforts. Most scornful were the printed 
caricatures on the theme of “mutton dressed as lamb.” It was the aging spinster 
who bore the brunt of the satirical attack. Old maids were often depicted with a 
dizzying array of accoutrements, but underneath the frills they were androgynous, 
even monstrous. Age has stolen their femininity and the grave beckons. 
Fashionable accoutrements signal sexual appetite—abnormal, offensive, and 
frantic in women so aged, dry, and unsightly. The satires fuelled by sheer physical 
revulsion. 

Not that randy old bachelors got off scot free. Goaty old men were often ridiculed 
in visual pornography for their withered potency and mocked for their inability 
to satisfy and impregnate the nubile hoydens they still ogled. Erotic pamphlets 
celebrated reproductive sex, potency, and fertility above all, and thus tended to 
denigrate the shriveled testicles of aged lotharios. Yet however diminished and 
pitiful these past-it lovers, they remained men rather than monsters. 

Once a woman was “past her prime,” the conduct books expected her to 
renounce praise and resign herself to neglect and invisibility. Mature extroverts 
who still enjoyed a party, and God forbid admiration, were easily lampooned. 
Though Jane and Cassandra Austen were thought absurd for taking on overly 
spinsterish garb in their late twenties - I can see why they took the precaution. 
Aged thirty-three at a ball at the Dolphin Inn at Southampton, Austen felt some 
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‘shame’ at her age (9 December 1808). At thirty-eight, she was treated as an 
absolute old maid. ‘As I must leave off being young, I find many Douceurs in 
being a sort of chaperon for 1 am put on the sofa near the fire and can drink as 
much wine as 1 like’ (6-7 November 1813). This from the woman who loved to 
dance. Common convention decreed that women were only truly pleasant to gaze 
upon and therefore worthy of the spotlight when the dew was on the peach. Lady 
Sarah Cowper despised women who displayed their withered charms, when this 
was the time to ‘shutt up shop’ (qtd Kugler p.73). An older woman who had the 
temerity to display herself to the public ran the risk of shudders, not applause. 
When David Garrick was urged to restage The Jealous Wife in 1767 for the fifty- 
seven-year-old comedienne Hannah Pritchard, he recoiled at her “great Bubbies, 
Noddling head, & no teeth—O Sick—Sick—Spew—” (qtd Woods p.138). 

One would be hard put to find more than a handful of flattering depictions 
of old maids in prose, poetry or image. Even the richest women were appalled 
at the prospect, and some internalized the loathing of spinsters. Lady Mary 
Pierrepont was the daughter of an earl, but at only twenty-two she had a dread 
of spinsterhood that was quite visceral, likening an old virgin to a tree both dry 
and putrid. ‘I have mortal Aversion to be an Old maid, and a decaid Oak before 
my window, leaveless, half rotten and shaking its wither’d Top. Puts me in mind 
every morning of an Antiquated Virgin, Bald, with Rotten Teeth, and shaking of 
the Palate’ (Halsband p.l 12). Though the vision was morbid and cruel, anxiety 
about being left on the shelf was not fanciful, for aristocratic spinsterhood ran 
between 25% and 30% in the eighteenth century. ‘There are not so many men 
of large fortune in the world as there are pretty women to deserve them, as Jane 
Austen drily observed in Mansfield Park , 1814. 

So how were old maids supposed to live? To be sure, virgins were not expected 
to enjoy independence. In Catholic Europe, the convents offered some refuge for 
women. But there was no such provision in Protestant England. If you tried 
to live like a nun you would be thought absurd. There were some hypothetical 
solutions to the plight of the intelligent spinster who desired neither marriage 
nor dependence on a brother, but they were never more than pipe dreams. Mary 
Astell proposed a religious retirement for unmarried ladies with £500 to offer as 
dowry, something like a ladies college. But it didn’t materialise. Sarah Scott’s 
novel Millenium Hall described a utopian artistic sanctuary for women damaged 
by society. And in one of Austen’s favourite novels. Sir Charles Grandison, the 
hero proposed an institution ‘in which single women of small or no fortunes might 
live with all manner of freedom’ (p.355). But all this was fantasy. 

The housing options of the spinster were limited by economics, unsurprisingly, 
but also by patriarchal attitudes. In fact in early seventeenth century towns like 
Southampton, Oxford and Coventry single women who set up home alone without 
an older male in charge could suffer whipping, incarceration and deportation outside 
the town walls. Spinsters were expected to be absorbed within the households 
of their families, not householders in their own right. ‘Outside the family was 
apparently some kind of twilight existence for women’ Hufton concludes. 3 There 
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were no serviced institutions, no Inns of Court, no Oxbridge Colleges, no army 
barracks for them to live in, as there were for bachelors. Without a home of their 
own, spinsters were at the mercy of whichever of their relatives would have 
them. 

The life of lone women was often peripatetic. Think of the Austen women. 
After the death of Mr Austen. Mrs Austen, lane and Cassandra saw out the lease 
on their house in Green Park buildings, but with the loss of the Reverend George 
Austen’s livings, and only £210 between them annually they had to retrench. 
Bolstered by funds from the richer brothers to £460 p.a., they aimed for prudent 
comfort in a much smaller establishment. At first they took furnished lodgings 
in 25 Gay Street Bath, then moved on to spend the summer at Edward Austen’s 
house in Godmersham Kent, and then holidayed with them in Worthing, where 
they rejoined old friend Martha Lloyd and joined forces with her. The women 
returned to lodgings in Trim Street Bath. In July 1806, they departed for a long 
summer touring Mrs Austen’s cousins in the midlands and in October 1806 
moved to Southampton to join households with Captain Frank Austen and his 
new wife. At first they were in a lodging house, but in January 1807 they found 
a commodious house to rent in Castle Square, moving in in March. Even so they 
spent that summer and the next camped with relatives. In 1809, as I have no need 
to tell this audience they moved into their last home in Chawton. a grace and 
favour Cottage gifted by Edward Austen. I’m exhausted just thinking about it. 

However the familial bonds and burdens cut both ways. Families expected 
to make use of their unmarried females, calling on them first in a crisis. It was 
common for a spinster to be drafted in for months if not years, playing surrogate 
wife to a bereaved brother-in-law. foster mother to nieces and nephews, live-in 
nurse to an aged parent, housekeeper to a bachelor brother or uncle. Cassandra 
spent literally years of her adult life at Godmersham in Kent helping her richer 
sister-in-law cope with a series of confinements. Both sisters accepted that 
without a deferential dependence on their brothers, they could hardly subsist. 

Not everyone had family to fall back on. Single women of very narrow income 
had to be brave, realistic and resilient to craft a life. Their living conditions 
were generally worse than those of the other great category of lone women - 
widows. Their probate inventories rarely name rooms and the average value of 
their possessions was considerably less than widows and they tended to own a 
narrower range of goods, teawares excepted. Spinsters lived in markedly more 
confined circumstances. Likely as single room boarders. 

The ramifications of isolation in a society built on connection were all 
encompassing. The married governess Ellen Weeton Stock reverted to spinster 
mode in Lancashire in the 1820s when estranged from her violent husband and 
beloved daughter, but her loneliness was aching: ‘I have found no family to board 
with, who would take me in such terms as I can afford - such a family, I mean, as 
I could wish to reside with; for I could not be comfortable to mingle continually 
with people of coarse manners, vulgar and illiterate. I appear to be condemned to 
solitude for life’ (Hall, 331-32). At forty-eight, she felt ‘shut out from domestic 
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comforts and a social fireside... So it is with all females of small incomes who 
have no families and few or no relations; if forced to live in lodgings’ (353). 
Living alone was weary dreary work, while heating, lighting, washing and eating 
for one was costly. Ellen was even scorned by the butcher who refused her tiny 
cuts of meat. Without a house, furniture or servant, she felt unable to return 
hospitality, so was forced to decline most invitations. ‘The solitary life I lead, is 
not from choice; I see no way of avoiding it.’ 4 She was even mocked in the street. 
‘I felt my unprotected, isolated situation most painfully’ (398). 

Under the wretched circumstances it is unsurprising that lone women might 
cluster together for comfort, society, protection and for reasons of economy. 
The role of urban landlady was itself associated with middle-aged matrons and 
widows, and even on small scale renting out a back-room to another respectable 
widow or spinster could be a financial makeweight. 5 Landladies were statistically 
more likely to rent to other women. 6 For instance, Elizabeth Barker, an unmarried 
member of a rising Yorkshire mercantile clan, lodged in St Saviourgate York with 
her maid in the 1730s, in a town house stuffed ‘so full’ with respectable lone 
women. Mrs Bette Moysder had the best lodging, while Mrs Fothergill and her 
sister were ‘in the great chamber’, where ‘their maid cleans their room & their 
own furniture make it looks mighty well’. 7 The house in Ipswich where one Clara 
Reeves lodged in the 1790s was known for its independent ladies, so much so that 
an old bachelor clergyman who ‘had long wished to be a member of our society’ 
was turned away ‘hearing that females only were admitted he despaired of it’. 8 

Widowed mother and unmarried daughters, or a brace of sisters, could be the 
nucleus of a cost-effective household. Mrs Alice Beckett, the 60 year old sickly 
widow of a York clergyman, and her three unmarried daughters hoped to set up 
a girls’ boarding school in York. 9 Four spinster sisters Jane, Ann. Elizabeth and 
Frances Royds rented a good house on Blake Street in York in 1799, for £80 a 
year, and were determined to maintain their gentility in lodgings. ‘It may be made 
eligible for our future residence,’ Miss Royds told the affluent landlord, ‘when 
you have made the improvements you promised, which I understand are to paint 
and wash the Dining room, ditto the Passage as far as the drawing room door, 
to clean the kitchens thoroughly & to set up the oven... the Drawing room may 
do with white washing for the present; the back lodging room & dressing room 
beyond it to be painted & white washed, & tho you did not absolutely agree to 
new paper it, yet we hope you will as it is very shabby for a spare room.’ 10 

Towns may have been especially appealing to lone women. The balance of 
the population was female in all Georgian towns and cities - inflated by young 
migrant women looking for work in service industries. However, older and more 
affluent women probably preferred town too; though certain towns seem to have 
been more congenial than others. 

In 1795 Mrs Elizabeth Poole was a widow boarding in ‘neat comfortable 
rooms’ on the High Street in Yarmouth who nevertheless longed to return to 
the company of Norwich, ‘to recover an intimacy with half a dozen families.’ 
Accordingly Poole inquired after some ‘small retired rooms’ in ‘an agreeable 
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private family’ for herself and unpaid companion, from which base she hoped to 
maintain her acquaintance, though intending to ‘confine myself to Morning visits’ 
for reasons of economy. 11 It was certainly easier to sustain a cheerful social life in 
town, without being put to the cost of pony and trap, or expensive dinners. 

The capital was famous for its unattached women. The new Grosvenor estate 
in Mayfair drew single women like bees to honey, especially those recently 
bereaved, though royal mistresses and estranged wives were to be found there 
too. More than half of all rate payers between 1720 and 1760 were lone women. 
The appeal lay in the happy combination of autonomy and company. Lucy, the 
Dowager Duchess of Rutland lived alone, but within a five minute walk of a 
married son. a married daughter, a widowed daughter and a married grandson. 12 
‘Dowagers as plenty as flounders inhabit all around’ claimed Horace Walpole of 
Twickenham in 1747. 13 

Travellers often noticed covens of genteel old ladies concentrated in the county 
towns and the spas. Preston, for instance, a busy thoroughfare and administrative 
centre, was said to be ‘remarkable for old maids’ of middling fortunes in the 
1750s. James Boswell found Lichfield in 1776 to be dominated by widows and 
spinsters. Streets of independent women have been found in Ludlow, Shrewsbury 
and Chichester. 14 Georgian Bath was a reputed market for marriageable widows, 
and became a celebrated place of permanent residence and retirement for older 
women. A Shrewsbury spinster Katherine Plymley noted that a recent widow and 
umarried daughter retreated to Bath in order to have moderate society and see old 
friends passing through. Plymley could see why. 

“The characteristic of Bath manners appears to me courtesy, it extends 
its influence to the streets, to the busy parts, there seems to me more care to 
avoid pushing and jostling than elsewhere in fact they live upon strangers & to 
accommodate them is their business. The chairman used to invalid step with a 
more gentle equal pace than any I have met with in other places. The police 
is excellent ladies may walk in the streets after candlelight alone in perfect 
security.” 

By 1851,10,767 spinsters calledBath home, to only 4,057 bachelors. Similarly, 
there were 3,980 widows in the city to only 1,086 widowers. No wonder all and 
sundry claimed to have an aunt in Bath! 15 

Spinsters lived on a narrower domestic compass than wives or widows of the 
same background. Nevertheless, even in just two rooms it was possible to gather 
together the furnishings and stage the props of the domestic politeness. 

Take the example of Yorkshire spinster Miss Diana Eyre of Ripon - 1 have 
recreated her lifestyle from her account book for the years 1749 to 1777. Miss 
Eyre was living as a boarder in the house of her sister Elizabeth and brother-in- 
law. At the beginning of the account book, she was 26, so only just past the average 
age at marriage, but when it closed she was 54, and had long been an absolute 
spinster. Miss Eyre was well above the threshold of feminine gentility - she 
retained a male and female servant, had her own mare, took occasional holidays 
in genteel lodgings in the northern resorts, and regular recourse to the sedan chair 
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in Ripon. She received a small but respectable £60 annuity, plus the interest on 
a £1700 lump sum which amounted to £76 a year. She paid her sister £1-1-0 a 
week for board for herself and servants. Therefore her basic yearly outgoings 
approached at least £54-12-0, leaving an £82 pounds surplus for clothes, domestic 
goods and entertainment. She had at least two rooms to herself ‘my room’, or 
‘the yellow room’, and her closet. And she had use of the dining room, for which 
she spent £3-13-6 on a painting for the chimney breast. Diana progressively 
improved the structure and fixtures of her room with a battery of brass locks, 
iron bars (presumably to the windows), new glass for the sash windows, bell 
pulls, enlarged frogs to an iron fire grate, a new poker, shovel and tongs, new 
range stones, and paid for a carved moulding for the chimney. These may sound 
commonplace introductions, but they were just the sort of fittings that the architect 
John Wood noticed in his account of the improvement in common lodgings in 
Bath in 1749. Wood found proof of a twenty year revolution in interiors in ‘the 
best kind of Brass locks’ which adorned substantial oak doors, the installation of 
‘Marble slabs and even Chimney pieces’, and the fact that every chimney had its 
own furniture ‘of a Brass fender with Tongs, Poker and Shovel agreeable to it’, as 
much as in the introduction of painted wainscot and carpets, and the replacement 
of oak tables and chests with mahogany and walnut. 16 

In decorative effects, Diana Eyre made a deliberate attempt at metropolitan 
fashionability. In a racy touch, she purchased yellow wallpaper from London 
and a London floor cloth (the forerunner of Victorian linoleum), as well as over 
100 yards of green moreen, with green tassels, probably for bed and window 
curtains. ‘Moreen’ was a sturdy, ribbed and often embossed fabric, which was 
the leading choice for bed curtains for 100 years. Miss Eyre also valued wall 
decorations, buying 12 unspecified pictures, a little gilded frame, a mirror, and 
rather impressively for a Ripon lodger, a pier glass, a tall mirror designed to 
sit between two windows and throw more light into the room. Lurniture Eyre 
brought with her included a clock, table, bureau and footstool, but she acquired ‘a 
great chair’, a tent stand for fashionable embroidery, a chimney board to screen 
the fireplace in the summer, a bird cage, a spinet, trays for quadrille, and with utter 
feminine predictability spent £1-7-0 on a tea table in 1764. 

Diana Eyre had the protection of her family, but paid for a clear separation 
of territory, enjoying a polite apartment where she did her embroidery, played 
the spinet, listened to a caged bird and read Sir Charles Grandison (1753-4), 
probably the most popular book read by genteel women at mid century. 17 From 
this base she ventured out to the assemblies of Ripon, sometimes chaperoning a 
niece, and to sample the gaieties of Scarborough and York. Eyre dressed well, 
and may even have cut a sedate dash with her lustring dresses, muslin aprons, 
and hair curled for the provincial season. Middle-age and spinsterhood did not 
prevent a decorous social busyness and cultural engagement, while living as a 
boarder in her sister’s house financially benefited herself and her sibling, offering 
her security and separation. Her material choices were as fashionable and genteel 
as they were conventionally pretty. 
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My other case study is that of Mary Hartley, who suffered a life of chronic pain 
and limited scope in the 1780s in Bath. She was the middle-aged daughter of the 
Yorkshire philosopher and practising physician. After the death of her parents, she 
was dependent for all her comforts on her half brother David, who was a scientist, 
an MP for Kingston upon Hull, and an opponent of the slave trade. It is probably 
Miss Hartley’s feebleness that accounts for the fact she never married. I don't 
know what was the matter with her, but she had a series of minor amputations and 
an infected foot and leg. Took the first floor of Belvedere house - a dining room, 
bed room & dressing room for the nurse. As the nurse reported to the brother ‘my 
mistress room have no relation with the staircase, nor the noise, nor smell of the 
house’. I imagine her as a version of Persuasion’s invalid Mrs Smith in Westgate 
Buildings, tended by the gossipy Nurse Rooke. “A poor, infirm helpless widow... 
her accommodations were limited to a noisy parlour, and a dark bedroom behind, 
with no possibility of moving from one to the other without assistance, which there 
was only one servant in the house to afford. And she never left the house but to 
be conveyed to the warm bath.” Miss Hartley was even more immobilized, but 
she was considerably richer with a brother to depend on. Despite her isolation, she 
patronized some of the most fashionable manufacturers in the land. Her bills reveal 
that in 1786, she ordered an array of the new silver plated dining equipment from 
the inventive Birmingham manufacturer Matthew Boulton including a chocolate 
pot and coffee pot with matching lamps for heating the drinks on. In today’s jargon, 
she was an early adopter of novelties and inventions - silver plate was new. For 
all her seclusion. Hartley was at the cutting edge of fashion in some things. In spite 
of everything, Mary Hartley was a woman of some pretension. From her sick bed, 
she produced a painted fire screen on satin to send to the Queen. She nested on the 
piano nobile of her apartment overlooking Bath, looking out on the world from her 
window. Against all the odds she sustained her place as a woman of position and 
taste. Her fortitude still moves me. 

These were unusually comfortable spinsters. Rich spinsters were a blessed 
minority. ‘Single women have a dreadful propensity for being poor,’ as Austen 
sighed to Fanny Knight, ‘which is one very strong argument in favour of 
matrimony’. It is a sign of Emma Woodhouse’s blessed complacency that she can 
so breezily imagine an easy future as a spinster, ‘it is poverty only which makes 
celibacy contemptible to a generous public! A single woman, with a very narrow 
income, must be a ridiculous, disagreeable old maid! — the proper sport of boys 
and girls — but a single woman, of good fortune, is always respectable, and may 
be as sensible and pleasant as anybody else.’ 18 This was not the typical spinster 
experience. More realistic was an eldest daughter in The Watsons who knew that 
like it or not she should try to marry for security. “I could do very well single for 
my own part. A little company and a pleasant ball now and then would be enough 
for me, if one could be young forever, but my father cannot provide for us and it 
is very bad to grow old and be poor and be laughed at.” 

Most spinsters faced a terrible choice between dependence and isolation. 
Outside the family they were most likely to live in single rooms. But none of this 
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is to say their lives were empty. Confined living does not automatically translate 
into confined horizons and loneliness. And possessions are not everything. Take 
the inventory and will of Frances Newman, a York spinster. She was not a rich 
woman, worth only £30 at most at her death. Her inventory strongly suggests 
she was a single room boarder. At first glance, the inventory conveys a tragic 
introverted life. But compare this with her will. Her testament suggests a warm 
network of trusted women. Her savings were held by a woman, a Mrs Innman, 
(possibly a widow, because money dealing was one of the key ways that lone 
women generated an income). One Diana Carr, her sole executrix, was to receive 
all her best clothes, and to keep the utensils, bed and bedding she already had in her 
possession. Widow Harrison who boarded with another woman in York, was to 
get a guinea and a half. Elizabeth Jackson in Mint Yard was to receive a Dresden 
handkerchief, a tea tray and a velvet cloak. Ann Doughty a gray silk gown and a 
pair of old stays, Mrs Dorithy Brathwate a tea chest, and Eleanor Jefferson a green 
gown and apron. The will reveals what the inventory assessor has no interest in - 
the dense web of relationships that sustained lone women, both material safety net, 
and emotional world. 

And boy did they need that safety net. Miss Bates is to be pitied and is the 
butt of scorn, but she is still middle-aged. The prospects for her old age were dim. 
When the Austens took in Martha Lloyd they could not stretch to impoverished 
poor companion Mrs Stent. “Poor Mrs Stent, it has been her lot to be always in the 
way, but we must be merciful, for perhaps in time we may come to be Mrs Stents 
ourselves, unequal to anything & unwelcome to everybody.’ 19 

No wonder Jane Fairfax was deranged with anxiety. 20 Poor old governesses 
made but £20 to £30 a year and could find themselves with literally nowhere to 
go. Marthae [sic] Taylor was an ‘old maid’ who set ‘a high value on herself’, 
refusing several offers of marriage. Yet she warned her niece who looked to set to 
follow in her footsteps ‘consider my dear, that a female of your father’s numerous 
stock cannot hope to be so amply provided for but that in the decline of life, if she 
reach that time single, she may possibly be somewhat desolate if not disconsolate’. 
Marthae’s own career should be a warning: ‘you see how lightly regarded I am by 
kindred, how I have been tossed from wig to wall as the phrase is, how distressed 
for home when years and infirmity made it necessary.’ Taylor was sour on the 
selfishness of her relatives. ‘Their regard and affection seem wholly confined to 
husbands, wives and children.’ 21 This after all could be one reading of Sense and 
Sensibility. 

Clergyman’s daughter and governess Agnes Porter (1750-1814) had hoped to 
marry, but as suitors failed to materialize, she came to accept her membership of 
‘the singleton tribe’ in her late 30s. By forty-seven, feeling ‘rather advanced in life 
for a Miss’, she asked for her letters to be addressed to Mrs Porter henceforward. 
‘Do not suppose Mrs will spoil my marriage - on the contrary I may be mistaken for 
a jolly little widow and pop off when you least expect it.’ 22 The inherent insecurity 
and isolation of her condition made her frightened for the future. ‘I could not 
forebear partially and deeply reflecting on the ills that single women are exposed 
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to, even at the hour of death, from being the property of no one,’ she fretted in 
1791, aged forty. ‘My will is long since made of what little I possess, and I hope it 
will please Infinite Goodness that my last breath shall be received by a tender and 
humane person, if not a friend.’ 23 Despite her popularity, her connections and her 
comparative good fortune, a dread of being distressed for home and desolate at the 
last stole into her contemplative moments like a spectre. 

Cottage or lodging, town house or farm house, it is hard to overstate the 
importance of the Georgian home to its inhabitants. Yet it is important to recognize 
that homes came in a variety of forms besides the stable patriarchal household of 
master, mistress, children, servants, apprentices and other dependants on which so 
much attention was lavished by theorists at the time. The possession of a home of 
one’s own was a universal goal. If her prayers for her future life were answered, 
versified the single poet Mary Chandler, then she would be the happy holder of ‘A 
Fortune from Incumbrance clear. About a Hundred Pounds of year; A House not 
small, built warm and neat. Above a Hut, below a Seat’. Of all women, the spinster 
was the least likely to be a householder and most likely to be itinerant. Spinsters 
had to be ready to pack up their things and move on. insinuating themselves into 
another household as circumstances demanded. Any permanence lay with her 
chattels, the tea set and bed curtains, not in a static residence. The comfort of 
home inhered in her movables. No wonder they loved their tea pots and china 
ornaments. 

Few spinsters sighed aloud for the lost opportunity of marriage, or for 
plump babies they would never hold, but lament for a safe haven was recurrent. 
Homelessness was rightly understood to be an appalling plight and a cannon shot 
to the defences of the spirit. Yet home was no less significant an idea for being a 
memory or ultimately an ever receding illusion. 
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and ould fashioned’ she moaned. 

8. N.R.O., Bol 2/59/16 (9 Dec 1797), Mrs Clara Reeve, Ipswich to Mrs Peach. 

9. C.B.S., D/x 1069/2/45 (n.d.). An Humble Representation of the afflicted 
condition of Mrs Alice Beckett, Relict of the Revd Mr Joseph Beckett. 

10. Y.C.A., 54.42a (22 Feb 1799), Lease, Rev J Forth at Ganthorpe, to Jane, Ann, 
Eliz, and Frances Royds of York, spinsters. 
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pp. 269-270. 

14. J J Cartwright (ed.). The Travels through England of Dr Richard Pococke 
(Camden Society, 1888-89), 2 vols , vol 1, 12; Mark Girouard, The English 
Town (1990), p. 103, 115; Susan Wright, Sojourners and Lodgers in a 
Provincial Town: the Evidence from 18th century Ludlow, Urban History, 
vol 17 (1990), pp. 14-35; Margaret Ponsonby, Stories From Home: English 
Domestic Interiors 1750-1850 (Aldershot, 2007), pp. 138-139. 

15. Peter Borsay, Urban Renaissance, pp. 243-8; R. S Neale, Bath, A Social 
History 1680-1850 (1981), p. 276. 

16. John Wood, An Essay Towards A Description of Bath (1749), vol II, preface. 
The architect insisted that two decades had produced ‘such great Alterations... 
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that it would appear next to Romantic to relate them’ were they not well 
known to thousands of visitors. 

17. Sir Charles Grandison was the most quoted novel in the northern networks 
researched in Vickery, Gentleman’s Daughter, pp. 71,259. 

18 .“But then, to be an old maid at last, like Miss Bates!” 

19. Selected Letters (OUP),p. 132 ‘Poor Mrs Stent I hope will not be much longer 
a distress to anybody”. 

20. The plan was that she should be brought up for educating others; the very few 
hundred pounds which she inherited from her father making independence 
impossible. 

21. Cited in Elizabeth Brophy, Women’s Lives and the Eighteenth Century English 
Novel (Tampa, 1991), p. 200. 

22. Joanna Martin (ed.), A Governess in the Age of Jane Austen: the Journals and 
Letters of Agnes Porter (1998), pp, 320, 36. 

23. Martin, Porter, pp. 37-8, 38,263, 264, 
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Contributors 


Dianne Brick is a specialist in 18th - 20th century Tunbridge Ware. For over 30 
years she has run her own antiques business. She is currently based in Edenbridge, 
Kent, where she also holds regular Tunbridge Ware study days. 

Rita J. Dashwood is a third-year PhD student in English Literature at the 
University of Warwick. One of her papers, ‘Women Owning Property: The Great 
Lady in Jane Austen’, was recently published in Jane Austen and Philosophy, 
edited by Mimi Marinucci and published by Rowman and Littlefield. 

Jane Hurst is a local historian, writer and guide based in Alton, Hampshire. 
Among her books are Jane Austen and Chawton and Jane Austen and Alton. 

Hazel Jones runs residential courses on Jane Austen’s novels, letters, life and 
times. She is the author of Jane Austen and Marriage and Jane Austen’s Journeys. 
Her book The Other Knight Boys will be published in 2018. 

Sheila Johnson Kindred formerly taught in the Philosophy Department of Saint 
Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. She writes and lectures about Jane 
Austen’s family and her fiction. Her new book Jane Austen’s Transatlantic Sister: 
The Life and Letters of Fanny Palmer Austen will be published in September 
2017. 

Deirdre Le Faye, Editor of Jane Austen’s Letters, has been researching and 
publishing information regarding Jane Austen’s life in many books and articles 
since 1975. In 2014 the Royal Society of Literature awarded her its Benson 
medal for her work in this field. After long service on the Jane Austen Society 
committee, she is now a Vice-President. 

Linda Livingstone completed a part-time history degree in 2008, specialising 
in Kentish history. Now retired she enjoys textile art and historical research. 
Attendance on a course led by Hazel Jones on the letters of Jane Austen led to the 
contributed article. 

Sylvia McNally studied as a mature student for a degree in history at the 
University of Kent at Canterbury. She is currently researching nineteenth century 
Canterbury. 

Hilary Newman studied for BA (Hons) and MPhil degrees in English at London 
University colleges. She now writes as an independent scholar. 

Christine Penney spent most of her working life at the University of Birmingham, 
first as University Archivist and then as Head of Special Collections for the last 
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10 years before retirement. She is currently hon. Hurd Librarian at Hartlebury 
Castle, Worcestershire and has been compiling Notes on Sales for the Society 
since 1995. 

Alan Thwaite has given talks and written articles for Society meetings and 
publications. His association with Bath from the 1960s and Jane Austen’s 
comments about Green Park Buildings, led him, in the City Record Office, library 
and on site, to research their history, their residents and flooding. Bath History, 
Vol.XIII includes his article Green Park: Residence, Residents and Change in the 
19th century. 

Amanda Vickery is Professor of Modern History at Queen Mary College, 
University of London. In her books and television programmes she explores 
issues of culture, gender, domestic politics and consumerism in the long 
eighteenth century with titles including The Gentleman's Daughter and Behind 
Closed Doors: at Home in Georgian England. 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


The trustees present their report with the financial statements of the charity for the year ended 31st December 2016. 
The trustees have adopted the provisions of Accounting and Reporting by Charities: Statement of Recommended 
Practice applicable to charities preparing their accounts in accordance with the Financial Reporting Standard 
applicable in the UK and Republic of Ireland (FRS 102) (effective 1 January 2015). 

OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
Objectives and aims 

The principal objective of the Society is as follows: 

To promote the advancement of education for the public benefit of the life and works of Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 

The objective is primarily achieved by the production of publications relating to the life and works of Jane Austen, 
through education and by contributions to academic debate regarding Jane Austen, her works and family. 

The Society sought to increase its activities in the field of education through the work of the Education 
Sub-committee. 

The Society, where appropriate, may seek to preserve artefacts relating to Jane Austen, either by purchase or by 
contributions towards expenses. In particular it may contribute to projects at Jane Austen's House Museum in 
Chawton. 

The Society's objectives for the year were to build on the progress made in previous years and to raise the profile of 
the Society by the production of new articles and publications. 

Public Benefit 

When planning activities and considering the making of grants, the trustees have considered the Charity Commission’s 
guidance on public benefit and in particular, the specific guidance on charities for the advancement of education and 
the advancement of the arts, culture, heritage or science. 

The trustees believe that the Society fulfils these objectives through its educational activities, by its contribution to 
historical research regarding Jane Austen and the preservation of artefacts relating to Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 

Significant activities 

The Society did not produce or reprint any publications in the year. The annual conference of the Society was again 
organised by Patrick Stokes and was held in the Barnett Hill Hotel, Surrey in September 2016. 

Two grants totalling £450 were made during the year: one grant of £200 to Chawton House Library and one grant of 
£250 to Hampshire Archives Trust. 

No applications were received for grants from the educational fund during the year. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW 

The financial results for the year are set out in the Statement of Financial Activities on page 5 of these financial 
statements. 

There was a surplus of income over expenditure on the general fund of £2,984 in the year (2015 deficit £432). This 
surplus was increased by an increase the value of the Society's investments of £15,832 (2015 - decrease £2,776). 

FUTURE PLANS 

The committee's aims in the future are to continue to promote the activities of the Society, by the production of 
publications, the organisation of conferences and any other activities which they consider appropriate. 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
Governing document 

The Jane Austen Society is governed by the Constitution adopted on 16th July 1994 as amended on 26th July 2003. 
Organisational structure 

The Society is administered by the executive committee, which in accordance with the constitution consists of not less 
than 10 nor more than 17 members. The members of the committee are the trustees of the charity. 

All members of the executive committee (including the officers) are elected by postal ballot of the members of the 
Society for a period of five years and are then eligible for re-election. The executive committee in addition may 
appoint up to four co-opted members. 

On appointment trustees are given information on the role of a trustee and Charity Law. 

The committee met three times during the year, and in addition a joint meeting was held with representatives of the 
branches and groups. 

Two sub-committees meet as and when required to deal with the processes relating to the publications and the 
educational activities of the Society. 

REFERENCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 
Registered Charity number 

1040613 

Principal address 
c/o Mrs Maureen Stiller 
20 Parsonage Road 
Henfield 
West Sussex 
BN5 9JG 

Trustees 
Fiona Ainsworth 
Sharron Bassett 
Anthony Finney 
Clare Graham 
Mary Hogg 
Matthew Huntley 
Richard Jenkyns 
Marilyn Joice 
Michael Kenning 
Maggie Lane Jameson 
Elizabeth Proudman 
David Richardson 
Maureen Stiller 

Independent examiner 
D A Sanders FCA 

Sheen Stickland Chartered Accountants 
4 High Street 
Alton 
Hampshire 
GU34 1BU 


Honorary Treasurer 
Chairman 

Vice Chairman 

Honorary Secretary 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


REFERENCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 

Bankers 

TSB Bank pic 

40 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU34 1BQ 


RESERVES 

The Society's policy regarding reserves is detailed in note 1 on page 8 of these accounts. The committee consider, 
the basis of current information available, that these funds are adequate to meet their known future commitments. 


Approved by order of the board of trustees on 


.j 


j ./►> t 


V'l 


and signed on its behalf by: 


on 


Richard Jenkyns - Trustee 


)<y~j 
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Independent Examiner's Report to the Trustees of 
The Jane Austen Society 


I report on the accounts for the year ended 31st December 2016 set out on pages five to twelve. 

Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

The charity's trustees are responsible for the preparation of the accounts. The charity's trustees consider that an audit 
is not required for this year (under Section 144(2) of the Charities Act 2011 (the 2011 Act)) and that an independent 
examination is required. 

It is my responsibility to: 

examine the accounts under Section 145 of the 2011 Act 

to follow the procedures laid down in the General Directions given by the Charity Commission (under Section 
145(5)(b) of the 2011 Act); and 

to state whether particular matters have come to my attention. 

Basis of the independent examiner's report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity Commission. An 
examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the charity and a comparison of the accounts 
presented with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and 
seeking explanations from you as trustees concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide all 
the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently no opinion is given as to whether the accounts 
present a 'true and fair view' and the report is limited to those matters set out in the statements below. 

Independent examiner's statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

( 1 ) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that, in any material respect, the requirements 

to keep accounting records in accordance with Section 130 of the 2011 Act; and 

to prepare accounts which accord with the accounting records and to comply with the accounting 

requirements of the 2011 Act 

have not been met; or 

(2) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the 
accounts to be reached. 



D A Sanders FCA 

Sheen Stickland Chartered Accountants 

4 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU341BU 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Statement of Financial Activities 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 



Unrestricted 

Restricted 

2016 

Total 

2015 

Total 


funds 

funds 

funds 

funds 


Notes £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS FROM 

Donations and legacies 

18,984 

- 

18,984 

18,261 

Other charitable activities 

2 22,249 

. 

22,249 

28,040 

Investment income 

3 5,715 

- 

5,715 

4,958 

Total 

46,948 

- 

46,948 

51,259 

EXPENDITURE ON 

Raising funds 

305 


305 


Charitable activities 

Charitable activities 

43,659 

- 

43,659 

51,691 

Total 

43,964 

- 

43,964 

51,691 

Net gains/(losses) on investments 

15,832 

- 

15,832 

(2,776) 

NET INCOME/(EXPENDITURE) 

18,816 

- 

18,816 

(3,208) 

RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 

Total funds brought forward 

184,484 

1,000 

185,484 

188,692 

TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 

203,300 

1,000 

204,300 

185,484 


CONTINUING OPERATIONS 

All the activities of the society are classed as continuing. 


The notes form part of these financial statements 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Balance Sheet 
At 31st December 2016 






2016 

2015 



Unrestricted 

Restricted 

Total 

Total 



funds 

funds 

funds 

funds 


Notes 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

FIXED ASSETS 

Investments 

8 

171,315 

- 

171,315 

155,483 

CURRENT ASSETS 

Stocks 

9 




562 

Debtors 

10 

2,571 

- 

2,571 

3,303 

Cash at bank and in hand 


33,414 

1,000 

34,414 

29,151 



35,985 

1,000 

36,985 

33,016 

CREDITORS 

Amounts falling due within one year 

11 

(4,000] 

- 

(4,000) 

(3,015) 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 


31,985 

1,000 

32,985 

30,001 

TOTAL ASSETS LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 


203,300 

1,000 

204,300 

185,484 

NET ASSETS 


203,300 

1,000 

204,300 

185,484 

FUNDS 

Unrestricted funds 

12 



203,300 

184,484 

Restricted funds 




1,000 

1,000 

TOTAL FUNDS 




204,300 

185,484 

The financial statements were approved by the Board of Trustees on .... 

3^ J 

...?:.^.. , .7.. and were signed on 

its behalf by: 




' 





*Cs/%'\ 
Richard Jenkyns -Trustee 


7 


i'W 


Mattnew Huntley -Trustee 


1 


The notes form part of these financial statements 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES 

Basis of preparing the financial statements 

The financial statements of the charity, which is a public benefit entity under FRS 102, have been prepared in 
accordance with 'Accounting and Reporting by Charities: Statement of Recommended Practice applicable to 
charities preparing their accounts in accordance with the Financial Reporting Standard applicable in the UK 
and Republic of Ireland (FRS 102) (effective 1st January 2015) * (Charities SORP (FRS 102))', 'The Financial 
Reporting Standard applicable in the UK and Republic of Ireland - (FRS102)' and the Charities Act 2011. 

The financial statements have been prepared under the historical cost convention with the exception of 
investments which are included at market value, as modified by the revaluation of certain assets. 

Income 

All income is recognised in the Statement of Financial Activities once the charity has entitlement to the funds, 
it is probable that the income will be received and the amount can be measured reliably. 

Expenditure 

Liabilities are recognised as expenditure as soon as there is a legal or constructive obligation committing the 
charity to that expenditure, it is probable that a transfer of economic benefits will be required in settlement 
and the amount of the obligation can be measured reliably. Expenditure is accounted for on an accruals basis 
and has been classified under headings that aggregate all cost related to the category. Where costs cannot be 
directly attributed to particular headings they have been allocated to activities on a basis consistent with the 
use of resources. 

Grants offered subject to conditions which have not been met at the year end date are noted as a commitment 
but not accrued as expenditure. 

Stocks 

Purchases of publications for resale are written off in equal instalments over a period of five years. Stocks 
therefore represent the unamortised portion of the last four years purchases. Given the level of sales of 
publications in recent years, the trustees have made the decision to write off the balance of the stock of 
publications in the current year. 

Stocks held at branches of publications purchased direct from suppliers by those branches are not shown in 
the accounts. 

Taxation 

The charity is exempt from tax on its charitable activities. 

Fund accounting 

Unrestricted Fund is a fund of which the executive committee of the Society has unrestricted authority to 
spend the income and the capital to further the objectives of the Jane Austen Society. 

Designated Funds represent unrestricted funds earmarked for particular purposes by the executive committee 
of the Society in the exercise of its discretionary powers. 

Restricted Funds are funds which are subject to a restriction as to their use. 

Further explanation of the nature and purpose of each fund is included in the notes to the financial 
statements. 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES - continued 
Reserves 

The balance of the general fund (excluding designated funds) represents approximately sixteen months 
expenditure which the committee consider to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

£120,000 of the legacies received in the years ended 31st December 2003 and 31st December 2004 was 
transferred to a designated fund. It was originally intended that the income from this fund would be used to 
provide travel bursaries to those wishing to carry out studies in furtherance of the charitable objects of the 
society. It has now been decided by the committee that this fund should be re-designated to cover a wider 
range of educational activities. 

Branches and Groups 

Branches of the society are defined in charity law as an integral part of the Society and as such enjoy various 
privileges and responsibilities in regard to the Society. In particular a branch can call upon the Society for 
financial support and is covered by the public liability insurance of the Society. The financial results of the 
branches are incorporated into the Society's statement of financial activities and the assets and liabilities of 
branches are included in the Society's balance sheet. 

A group is an informal gathering of members of the Society (or others) from a particular area and has no 
connection in law with The Jane Austen Society, and the financial activities of groups are not included in these 
accounts. 

Details of activities of the branches are shown in note 14 to the accounts. 

2. OTHER CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES 



2016 

2015 


£ 

£ 

Sales of publications 

894 

417 

Advertising and distribution 

315 

453 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

1,115 

1,548 

Income of branches 

19,925 

25,622 


22,249 

28,040 

INVESTMENT INCOME 

2016 

2015 


£ 

£ 

Income from listed investments 

5,699 

4,720 

Bank interest receivable 

- 

201 

Other interest 

16 

37 


5,715 

4,958 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


4. TRUSTEES' REMUNERATION AND BENEFITS 

There were no trustees' remuneration or other benefits for the year ended 31st December 2016 nor for the 
year ended 31st December 2015. 

Trustees' expenses 

During the year a total of £1,567 was reimbursed to thirteen trustees in respect of travelling and other 
expenses (2015 - £1,670). 

5. COMPARATIVES FOR THE STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 



Unrestricted 

Restricted 

Total 


funds 

funds 

funds 

INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS FROM 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Donations and legacies 

18,261 

- 

18,261 

Other charitable activities 

28,040 

- 

28,040 

Investment income 

4,958 

- 

4,958 

Total 

EXPENDITURE ON 

Charitable activities 

51,259 


51,259 

Charitable activities 

51,691 

- 

51,691 

Total 

51,691 

• 

51,691 

Net gains/(losses) on investments 

(2,776) 

- 

(2,776) 

NET INCOME/(EXPENDITURE) 

RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 

(3,208) 

“ 

(3,208) 

Total funds brought forward 

187,692 

1,000 

188,692 

TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 

184,484 

1,000 

185,484 


6. NET INCOME/(EXPENDITURE) FOR THE YEAR 


This is stated after charging 



2016 

2015 


£ 

£ 

Independent examiner's remuneration 

1,300 

1,300 

Other accountancy fees 

1,100 

1,250 


2,400 

2,550 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


7. HERITAGE ASSETS 

Over many years the Society has been given or has purchased mementoes of Jane Austen comprising items of 
jewellery, furniture and early editions of Jane Austen's work etc. which are maintained on public display at the 
Jane Austen's House Museum, Chawton. Portraits of various members of the Austen family have also been 
donated to the Society over the years. The latest of these a portrait of John Austen III and another of his 
daughter Jane were given to the Society by Lt. Cmdr. Francis Austen in the year ended 31st December 2009, 
these are also on display at the Jane Austen's House Museum. A register of the items on loan to the Jane 
Austen's House museum is maintained by the museum. 

In addition to the items at the Jane Austen's House Museum, the Society also has temporary ownership of a 
portrait of Edward Austen-Knight which was purchased by Colonel Satterthwaite and donated to the Society in 
1970. This portrait was restored during the year ended 31st December 2010 at a cost of £11,654 of which 
£5,531 was received in donations specifically for that purpose. This portrait is now on display at Chawton 
House Library; the donor's intention, however, was that ownership would eventually be transferred to the 
Knight family. 

The Society has a clear duty of care for these assets and to make them available for the enjoyment and 
education of the public as far as possible, commensurate with their long term care and preservation. The 
highest possible standards of collection management are applied by those who hold the collection. All 
enquiries and requests for information will be considered on their merits subject to appropriate security and 
data protection guidelines. 

In the opinion of the trustees, the cost of obtaining a reliable valuation of these items would not be justified by 
the usefulness of the information to the users of the accounts or to the charity for its own stewardship 
purposes. The heritage assets owned by the Society are therefore not recognised on the balance sheet. 

Items of Jane Austen memorabilia purchased through the acquisition fund are charged to the fund in the year 
of purchase. As at 31st December 2016 no such acquisitions had been made. 

8. FIXED ASSET INVESTMENTS 



Listed 


investments 


£ 

MARKET VALUE 


At 1st January 2016 

155,483 

Revaluations 

15,832 

At 31st December 2016 

171,315 


NET BOOK VALUE 

At 31st December 2016 171,315 


At 31st December 2015 


155,483 


There were no investment assets outside the UK. 

Investments at 31st December 2016 represents 12,605 units in the COIF Charities Investment Fund. 
The historical cost of fixed asset investments at 31st December 2016 was £154,922 (2015 • £154,922). 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


9. STOCKS 


Publications 

10. DEBTORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 


Other debtors 
Prepayments 


2016 

£ 


2016 

£ 

2,571 


2,571 


11. CREDITORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 


Other creditors 

Accruals and deferred income 


2016 

£ 

4,000 

4,000 


12. MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 




Net 

movement in 

Transfers 

between 


At 1.1.16 

funds 

funds 

Unrestricted funds 

£ 

£ 

£ 

General fund 

40,989 

18,816 

340 

Life membership fund 

7,495 

- 

(340) 

Education fund 

126,000 

- 

- 

The Elizabeth Jenkins Fund 

10,000 

- 

- 


184,484 

18,816 

- 

Restricted funds 

Acquisition fund 

1,000 

■ 

" 

TOTAL FUNDS 

185,484 

18,816 

- 


2015 

£ 

562 


2015 

£ 

3,234 

69 

3,303 


2015 

£ 

75 

2,940 

3,015 


At 31.12.16 
£ 

60,145 

7,155 

126,000 

10,000 


203,300 


1,000 


204,300 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


12. MOVEMENT IN FUNDS • continued 

Net movement in funds, included in the above are as follows: 



Incoming 

Resources 

Gains and 

Movement in 


resources 

expended 

losses 

funds 

Unrestricted funds 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

General fund 

46,948 

(43,964) 

15,832 

18,816 

TOTAL FUNDS 

46,948 

(43,964) 

15,832 

18,816 


13. RELATED PARTY DISCLOSURES 

There were no related party transactions for the year ended 31st December 2016. 

14. BRANCHES 



Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

West 

Total 

Income 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Subscriptions 

933 

1,171 

711 

1,100 

480 

4,395 

Income from events 

2,420 

2,726 

3,459 

2,030 

3,495 

14,130 

Sales of publications 

35 

47 

616 

- 

156 

854 

Donations 


63 

16 

380 

- 

459 

Interest 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

5 

Other income 

- 

17 

- 

65 


82 



3,389 

4,024 

4,803 

3,578 

4,131 

19,925 


Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

South 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Expenses 

Expenses of events 

2,620 

2,717 

3,431 

2,327 

3,934 

15,029 

Cost of Publications 

425 

874 

1,300 

- 

- 

2,599 

Administration 

expenses 

38 

177 

309 

363 

283 

1,170 


3,083 

3,768 

5,040 

2,690 

4,217 

18,798 


306 

256 

(237) 

888 

(86) 

1,127 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Detailed Statement of Financial Activities 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 


2016 2015 

£ £ 

INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS 
Donations and legacies 

Annual subscriptions received 15,163 16,362 

Gift Aid tax recoverable 3,313 693 

Sundry donations and receipts 508 1,206 


18,984 18,261 

Other charitable activities 

Sales of publications 894 417 

Advertising and distribution 315 453 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 1,115 1,548 

Income of branches 19,925 25,622 


22,249 28,040 

Investment income 

Income from listed investments 5,699 4,720 

Bank interest receivable - 201 

Other interest 16 37 


5,715 4,958 


Total incoming resources 46,948 51,259 

EXPENDITURE 

Raising donations and legacies 

Fundraising expenses 305 

Charitable activities 

Printing and stationery 149 120 

Postage and telephone 45 8 

Subscriptions 20 20 

Insurance 380 366 

Sundry expenses - 375 

Newsletter 4,844 5,006 

Purchases of publications (after stock adjustment) 562 492 

Members' database 820 900 

Publicity 30 

Annual General Meeting 8,374 8,614 

Annual Report 4,402 5,285 

Bank charges 896 1,070 

Bad debts - 180 

Expenses of branches 18,798 23,601 

Grants to institutions 450 


39,740 46,067 

Support costs 

This page does not form part of the statutory financial statements 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Detailed Statement of Financial Activities 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2016 



2016 

2015 


£ 

£ 

Management 

Trustees' expenses 

1,519 

1,051 

Governance costs 

Accountancy fees 

2,400 

2,550 

Legal and professional fees 

■ 

2,023 


2,400 

4,573 

Total resources expended 

43,964 

51,691 


Net income/(expenditure) 2,984 ( 432 ) 


This page does not form part of the statutory financial statements 
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